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Time increases the fame of true worth; but time 
decreases the fame of fashion. “ Fashion is the art 
of those who must purchase notice at some cheaper 
rate than that of being beautiful” or worthy. Worthi- 
ness purchases notice at a much costlier rate than 
that of being fashionable. There is a great rage for 
“cheap” wares in this day. But there is sometimes 
a truer cheapness in those which seem costlier. Char- 
acter costs more, but in the end will prove really 
cheaper, than fashion and the shows of things. 


Our views of the characters of others are too often 
caricatures of their foibles and vices. Our views of 
ourselves are largely caricatures of an inverse sort,— 
the vices and foibles being dropped out. Most men 
believe that, on general principles, men canriot know 
themselves ; but each one is likely to cherish a belief 
that by some special dispensation he has a pretty 
accurate knowledge of himself. He imagines that 
he can prove it by telling you frankly where he is 
weak or wicked. But if he would ‘know the truth 
of it, les him try to draw a caricature of himself. 


What a subject for real caricature that effort would 
be! And how it would demonstrate the general 
truth that the individual starts with,—men cannot 
know themselves ! 


Children are trustful by nature. Stopping to ques- 
tion the trustworthiness of others comes by a sort of 
education downward. Men trust by an education, 
again, of another sort, upward, in an endeavor to get 
back again to the entire trustfulness whence they 
started in childhood. But the child’s trust is the 
teacher’s opportunity. “ Holily preserve child-like 
trust,” says Richter, “ without which there can be no 
education. Never forget that the little dark child 
looks up to you as to a lofty genius, an apostle 
full of revelations, whom he trusts altogether more 
absolutely than his equals, and that the lie of an 
apostle destroys a whole moral world.” It is an 
awful responsibility to be the object of such trust, 
but it is a glorious opportunity also. 


God’s works are lessons of God’s power. God’s 
word is a revelation of God’s love, There is im- 
pressiveness in the works of God. There is vivid- 
nefs and warmth in the word of God. We can get 
nearer to God in-his word than in his works. The 
works show what God does; the word shows what he 
is. They who would draw near to each other in God, 
and who would keep together in thought and life 
while absent from one another, can do it better by 
having a common center in the word of God, than 
by centering together on the thought of any great 
work of God. There are those who, when far sepa- 
rated, seek a sense of continued union by fixing their 
common gaze on a particular star agreed on between 
them. There are others who in absence read to- 
gether, day by day, the same passages from God’s 
word, with the understanding that its thoughts possess 
their mind in common,’and that its lessons come 
home to them alike. There is a gain in this latter 
method over the former, for it is better to think 
God’s thoughts than to think about God’s power; 
and they who together lose themselves in God's 
thoughts, find themselves together there. 


One of the greatest of human attainments is the 
economical utilizing of that which we already have. 
We go a-hunting for new ‘resources because we waste 
This is 
true not only of our money, food, or firewood; it is 
true of our knowledge, thoughts, and words ; it is true 
of our spiritual powers, even of our faith in God. 
One cannot write effectively without some degree of 
conciseness in his style. Similarly we cannot live 
effectively without some degree of conciseness in our 
living. Just what this is most persons do not com- 
prehend. ‘It is not parsimoniousness or stinginess. 
It is economy in its true sense of wisest and completest 


so many of those already in our possession. 


niggardly brevity, or that tight-laced affectation which | 
puts a full stop in place of a comma, and makes ex- 
pression pant and breathe short. That style is mcst | 
concise which expresses a thought bést, whether it be | 
in few or many words. A painter would choose a | 


larger canvas, and charge his palette with richer and | it either good or bad. 





more varied colors, to paint a sunset, than to paint a 








mouse ; yet the one would be as truly concise as the 
other.” So it is a concise style of life that we want. 
It is a style that expresses God’s thought of us,— 
what he made us for, and wants us to be. We may 
in certain ways be lavish and luxurious, but we must 
be concise in our luxury,—getting out of it all that 
there is in it. Life, in fact, ought to be our outward 
expression of God’s purposes so far as we are involved 
in them. This must be not niggardly or bound by 
an affectation of brevity ; it must be a perfect utiliza- 
tion. Do we realize that we have spiritual forces 
lying dormant, stores of faith lying idle and unused? 





TALKING WITH GOD. 


In the recorded history of human prayer, the great 
initial chapter is found in the eighteenth chapter of 
Genesis, which tells of Abraham’s intercession for 
Sodom, It is not to be supposed that Abraham never 
had prayed before, or that none of the children of 
Adam before him had prayed, But here is the first 
account we have of the prayer of a righteous man 
which avails with God. And Abraham indicates the 
manner and method of prayer when he says: “ Be- 
hold now I have taken it upon me to speak unto the 
Lord, which am but dust and ashes.” 

Talking with God,—that is the substance of prayer. 
Not necessarily asking, or even praising, but just say- 
ing to him what a right sense of his nearness to us, 
his abundance in goodness, and his infinite wisdom, 
suggest to us to say to him, or to ask of him. 

Talking with men is a very simple and natural 
matter, which makes up a large part of life, keeps us 
in right and wholesome relations with them, and is 
a means of mutual helpfulness and of world-wide 
communion. What if it be meant to help us to un- 
derstand what talking with God, what prayer, is? 
All earthly relationships point back to the divine. 
One of their purposes is to make God intelligible to 
us. This is seen easily enough in the case of the inti- 
mate and personal relationships. Friendship and 
brotherhood, fatherhood and sonship, and the mar- 
riage relationship, are all thus interpreted to us by 
the Scriptures. Is this not equally true of this more 
embracing relationship, which enters into all the 
others,—of man’s daily and hourly speech with man? 
Daily converse with our brother-men is a parable of 
that converse with himself to which God is inviting us. 

The speech of men with men implies a common 
ground as to the meaning of the vocal sounds em- 
ployed. Men of different language cannot converse. 
Even men of the same language cannot do so, if they 
are not at one with each other as to the sense of their 
common terms. They may talk together for days 
without reaching an understanding, unless the same 
sounds suggest the same conceptions to their minds. 

So in the high intercourse of God with man. It 











|implies common standards, common conceptions, a 
1 . ° | 
utilization of all forces and all raw material. Con- | 


ciseness is not what Lowell called “a Spartan and | that we cannot ascribe to God any of the conceptions 


common moral life. Some have said, with Mansell, 
of right and duty that we regard as belonging to man. 
In this view all such notions are anthropomorphic. 
| They are like speaking of “ the right hand of God.” 
If this be true, then it is not possible for a man to 
form any judgment of any divine act, or to pronounce 
But Abraham takes no such 
view. He says: “Shall not the judge of all the earth 
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do right?” He asks God to do that which appeals 
to man’s sense of right as itself right. He assumes 
here the truth that man is made in the divine image, 
fitted for moral sympathy with God and moral com- 
prehension of God’s acts. Were it otherwise, how 
could Abraham have talked with God fave to face? 
The two would have been as far apart as a Zulu 
trying to converse with an Eskimo. 
. Theconverse of human speech implies faith, on each 
side, of an actual auditor on the other side. In this 
ease the demand on faith is real, though not apparent. 
If Huxley be right, that animals are automata, why 
may not every man in the world except ourselves be 
no more than that? It is by faith that we recognize 
the human spirit behind the visible signs, speaking 
in the eye, smiling in the whole face, gesticulating 
with the hand, as well as uttering itself in intelligible 
sounds. 

So in the speech men have with God. 
has a larger scope. 


Here faith 
Prayer has less help from sense, 
has to be a victory over sense, a realization of spiritual 
existence which is not bound to these outward signs, 
Thus it is the discipline of the very highest of our 
faculties,—those which see the invisible, which look 
at things unseen and eternal. ‘But its action is right 
in the line of that faith we are exercising every time 
we utter a word into the ear of a fellow-man. 

Daily speeci implies personal relation between 
those who use it. It is the touch of person with per- 
son by the channels of vocal utterance, with accom- 
panying overflow of the man in eye and face and 
hand. Prayer rests on just such a relation of man 
with his Maker. Ordinarily we are disposed to re- 
solve our relation with God into what is official and 
legal. We conceive God as having established a 
great system of moral and physical laws, and as 
standing toward man simply in the character of the 
administrator of those laws. He is the official 
simply, not the person; and we come to speak with 
him as we might with a chief of police, or a director 
gfan observatory. He is bound in either conception 
by the rigid lines of his own laws. He can do noth- 
ing for us that is not prescribed by law. So men of 
science tell us it is useless to pray, since whatever is 
to come will come down the great legal lines of cause 
and effect. And even theologians have gone so far 
as to proscribe the very word “forgiveness,” and to 
resolve prayer into a mere acquiescence in the 
sovereign wisdom which has given to all things the 
shape they hold. 

From such conceptions we tura to Abraham’s 
prayer, and find ourselves in a different atmosphere. 
Here we have man and God talking together as two 
friends. The man is reverent, humble, full of awe; 
but he has the boldness of a friend of God. He has 
heard the sentence of doom against the wicked city, 
and it might seem the last word to be said. But 
friendship is bold even toward God. Again and 
again Abraham asks what seems to be, and what, for 
all that he can tell, will be, a reversal of the judg- 
ment upon Sodom. And the Lord welcomes the 
boldness, does not rebuke it. Up to the largest 
measure of what he “has the face to ask,” the patri- 
arch proceeds with his asking. And up to that God 
responds by freely granting all he asks. 

Such is genuine prayer. It is passing by and put- 
ting aside all legal and official conceptions of God, 
and coming face to face with him as Father, Friend, 
and Helper. It does not leave out of thought the 
conception of his kingdom, the holy and beneficent 
order of his universe. It cries out for it. But it 
begins with his name, his personality. It takes the 
gifts that that order brings asthe daily bread from a 
Father’s hand. It cries for his forgiveness of the 
sins which have come between us and him, and pleads 
to that end that we have been forgiving and loving 
toward our brethren. It cries for his wise guidance 
through a world of temptations, where every step we 
take seems to be determined by inevitable law. 

Prayer is an act of faith and of hope, which out- 
runs all theories of the world’s physical and moral 
order. There is something inexplicable, something 
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astonishing, in it,—we might say, something miracu- 
lous,-—as ‘there is in Abraham’s pleading for Sodom. 
There is that something in all our deeper personal 
relations with men, and much more se in all our rela- 
tions with God. No theory of it that man ever formed 
is large and deep enough for its blessed reality. We 
learn best what it is from such stories as this of Abra- 
ham. and from the words of Christ concerning it. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Public sentiment in favor of the American Sabbath, 
and of the closing of the Sunday Columbian Exposition, 
as a means of protection to the American working-man, 
is on the increase. A recent editorial on the subject in 
these pages has excited special interest, and has been 
widely copied and commented on. An Iowa correspon- 
dent says of it: 


May God bless your timely article on ‘‘The American Sab- 
bath’! I trust every reader of that article will join with you 
heart and soul, and give this nation to understand that the 
Christian religion and its observance in its foundations has 
given to this nation its wonderful development, and that, if it 
were not so, the wonderful Columbian Exposition to be held at 
Chicago would be a mere side-show to what it will be under 
the shining face of Him whom we love because he first loved us. 
The land of our Pilgrim Fathers will, I hope, enter her strong 
protest against opening the Exposition on Sundays; and I also 
trust that the sons and daughters here in the West will keep 
up the battle until the Commissioners will feel that they cannot 
afford to set aside for the working-man’s harbor, the American 
Sabbath day. 


In response to requests for the republication of this 
editorial—‘ The American Sabbath ”—it has been printed 
in tract form by the Publisher of The Sunday School 
Times, and can be obtained for distribution at the rate 
of two dollars a hundred copies. 





Punctuality in attendance is an important factor in 
Sunday-school life. The first five minutes of the Sun- 
day-school service ought to put the impress of the hour 
upon ewery teacher and scholar present. Hence to miss 
those five minutes is to lose that portion of the hour 
without which all the rest must be sadly imperfect. 
How to secure needful punctuality is an open question 
with Sunday-school superintendents; but the super- 
intendent who feels that he must have punctuality will 
have it, in one way or another. A Sunday-school super- 
intendent'in Eastern Pennsylvania has this to say of his 
view of the case, and of his methods of work : 


Efforts to obtain punctuality ‘on the part of teachers and 
scholars in agricultural districts (superintendents, of course, 
are always punctual), are usually limited only by the in- 
genuity of the superintendents. The ordinary agricole is the 
acting reality that ‘time was made for slaves,’’ and, to be 
within less than half an hour of the time of a meeting, or an 
appointment, is, apparently, to his mind, undignified and repre- 
hehsible. In one instance within the writer’s knowledge, the 
quarterly roll of honor, while helping attendance, was futile as 
to punctuality, and, after many trials to the flesh from tardi- 
ness, the superintendent suggested fn open school, that, living 
at some distance from school, he had not availed himself to any 
considerable extent, heretofore, of the hospitality of the homes 
of the scholars; but he thought that it perhaps might be wise 
now to do so, in order to regulate the clocks in the neighbor- 
hood, that something nearer punctuality might be secured. A 
sotto voce remark, “ Don’t think it the fault of the clocks,” 
gave opportunity for importunity. Later, an arrangement with 
the organist to be on hand early, in order to start the opening 
hymn promptly on the minute, was effected, and resulted 
largely in a duet for several Sundays, as the delinquents 
smilingly assembled. This effort was only partially successful. 
The organist, evidently not enthused with the vocal assistance 
of the superintqndent, gradually drifted into a state of “in- 
nocuous desuetude.”’ 

Then the advantages of a bell for the chapel occurred to the 
superintendent. One was purchased, First bell to be rung 
fifteen minutes before opening of school, second bell to start two 
minutes before, and at the dying out of the last stroke the exer- 
cises were to be commenced, This worked beautifully—for a 
while. Then the bell-ringer became careless; the first bell 
was likely to ring anywhen, or anywhere, within ten minutes 
of the appointed time, and in consequence the two bells were 
often within five minutes of each other. Result, general de- 
moralization on the part of the school, and particular demorali- 
zation of the superintendent. As a forlorn hope, the superin- 
tendent applied heroic personal treatment,—arose earlier, 
started sooner, and drove faster over a couple of miles of 
country roads, and rang the bell himself, as occasion required, 
which was not rare. 

The teachers’-meeting was improved by an early arrival, and 
calling for certain teachers, and accompanying them to the 
appointed place. All these proceedings gradually accom- 
plished better results; and I had to be learning that, to obtain 
punctuality and good attendance in the Sunday-school, I must 
try to make the’opening exercises interesting, and that the roll 








should be called early in the exercises, so as to count tardiness 
as an absence, unless an excellent reason could be given. I 
learned that the superintendent ought to be early by twelve to 
fifteen minutes, the teachers by eight to ten minutes, and the or- 
ganist in place several minutes ahead of the first hymn, and, if 
possible, playing a voluntary. There should also be class per- 
centages of attendance, as well as a roll of honor for teachers 
and scholars; for there must be a motive, or inducement, for 
punctuality and attendance, particularly in fields where the 
parents are largely non-church-members, or non-chureh-attend- 
ants, and indifferent to the work. Above all, the entire school 
should be made to feel that they have an engagement to meet 
with our Lord and Saviour, where he has promised to be,—to 
learn of him, and obtain the blessing and comfort of such 
association. 
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AS A VIOLINIST. 
BY RICHARD BURTON, PH.D. 


As a violinist bends a loving face 

Down to his fiddle, down to the singing bow, 

So the poet bends down his soul to Beauty’s place 
For to hear her voice, and her very heart to know. 
As the player looks aloft and thrills the strings, 
So the poet looks to God, and yearns and sings. 


Hartford, Conn. 





WHAT IS THE BOOK OF REVELATION? } 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D. 


The Book of Revelation belongs to a peculiar type of. 
religious literature, which was an aftergrowth of prophecy, 
called Apocalyptic. This style of writing flourished dur- 
ing the late Jewish and the early Christian periods; 
that is, in round numbers, from B.C. 200 to A.D. 200. 
These centuries were marked by revolutions and oppres- 
sions for the Jewish people. The Syrian and Roman 
conquests of Palestine and the threatened destruction of 
Jerusalem gave to the spirit of prophecy in the nation a 
new direction and a new sphere of activity. The minds 
of the people were filled with mingled alarm and hope 
in view ‘of the impending calamities, and attention was 
more and more drawn to their significance and con- 
sequences, 

In the later years of Judaism two great emotions strug- 
gled in the heart of the nation,—anxiety on account of 
the darkening cloud that was gathering over the land, 
and hope of deliverance through the Messiah. Jewish 
apocalyptic literature takes its rise from this combina- 
tion, which determines its character and peculiarities. 
This literature depicts the oppression of the people, and 
offers comfort and encouragement for them from the 
hope of the speedy coming of the Messiah. Some prophet 
or other worthy of the olden time, as Isaiah, Daniel, or 
Ezra, is chosen, and into his mouth are put warnings 
and prophecies, which, under a form and garb derived 
from the age of the person whose name is assumed, refer 
to the timé when the writing is actually composed. A 
convenient example is found in the Book of Daniel. The 
temptations and sufferings ofa faithful servant of Jehovah 
in the period of the Captivity are rehearsed ; the doom of 
his oppressors is declared ; and the fall of Babylon, “the 
beauty of the Chaldeans’ pride,” is proclaimed, in order 
that, under this form, the apocalyptist may utter, on 
behalf of his people, his complaint to heaven against the 
cruelties of the oppressor, and comfort the nation by urg- 
ing the hope of his destruction at\the approaching advent 
of the Messiah. Here we have the two factors which 
unite to produce apocalyptic literature: they are (1) 
complaint against oppression coupled with delineations 
of its severity; and (2) assurances of the deliverance of 
the people from it,—the object of all being to encourage 
and comfort the people of God. 

These two factors may be called the constant elements 
in Jewish apocalyptic writing, although now the one, 
now the other, is predominant. The Fourth Book of 
Esdras, written about A. D. 90-100, is a Jewish apoca- 
lypse in which the oppressions of the Jews are pictured ; 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, also written after Jerusalem’s 
destruction, paints the glorious future of Israel when the 
Messiah shall have come and destroyed the hated Roman 
power. 

When the occasion, nature, and aim of this species of 
literature are considered, and when its great influence in 
the later Judaism is remembered, it will not seem strange 
that Jewish Christians early adopted the same style of 
writing for the expression of their complaints against 
Jewish and Roman ‘hostility, and of their hope of the 
Messiah’s second coming. The two facts which combine 
to prompt these apocalyptic representations are, as be- 
fore, oppression, and the Messianic hope,—only now it 
is the oppression’ of the church by Jews and Romans, 
and the hope of the second, not the first, advent. As 
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time advances, these utterances become more and more 
extravagant, and enter more in detail into the veiled 
mysteries of the future. Apocalypses illustzating this 
tendency are extant under the names of Paul, John, 
Peter, and others. 

Our canonical Book of Revelation is a specimen of the 
type of literature whose general features have been de- 
scribed. It is the noblest example, and, for the most 
part, the model of Christian apocalypses, just as the Book 
of Daniel is the type and model of Jewish apocalypses. 
The peculiarities of our book correspond to the fixed 
characteristics of this type of writing. It is, on the one 
hand, an outcry against Jewish anti-Christian fanaticism 
and Roman persecution, and, on the other, a symbolic 
description of the destruction which shall overtake these 
hostile powers, and usher in the deliverance of the church 
at the second coming of Christ. In the origin and aim 
of apocalyptic writing the occasion and purpose of our 
Book of Revelation become clear, It is a “ rallying cry 
to Christian warriors,” an exhortation to faithfulness 
and hope. It is the outcry, the protest, of the perse- 
cuted Church against Jewish hate and Roman cruelty; 
it is also a prophetic threat of the destruction of these 
foes, and so a message of comfort to believers. 

The writer sees in the troublous times in which he 
lives the travail-throes of the coming age,—the dolores 
Messiae,—the manifestations of the “ mystery of lawless- 
ness” (2 Thess. 2: 7), which, in accordance with a pre- 
vailing mode of thought, were regarded as heralding the 
approaching advent. The main aim of the book is thus 
seen to be distinctly practical. Itis primarily a book for 
its age,*and, in view of the prevalence and influence of 
apocalyptic writing, must have had a powerful effect in 
promoting Christian courage and hope during the trying 
experiences of an age of bitter persecution. 

But, it may be asked, why is it so obscure? Partly 
because it deals with obscure themes,—the program of 
the future,—which God has not clearly revealed ; also 
because the expectation—so general among the Chris- 
tians of the first century—of Christ’s speedy advent to 
judgment enters into its descriptions, and is intensified 
by the horrors and sufferings of. the age. The Apoca- 
lypse cannot be appreciated if read in cold blood. It 
must be read with a sense of the terrible scenes which 
called forth this glowing prophecy: It was the product 
of a soul that was set on fire. As has been remarked, it 
must be read by the lurid glare of burning cities|—Jeru- 
salem and Rome,—and, it might be added, by the light 
of martyr-fires. 

Another reason for the obscurity of the book is that, 
in the circumstances in which it was'written, clearness 
would have been dangerous. The Book of Revelation 
is, as most apocalypses were, strongly political in its 
bearing. It is a proclamation ofsethe curse of heaven 
upon the Roman power. It calls the empire the scarlet 
woman “dfunken with the blood of the saints” (Rev. 
17 : 6), and stigmatizes emperors under the name of 
“beast.” A number of emperors and imperial governors 
are referred to in such a way (Rev. 12: 3; 17 :'8-12) as 
to make a studied obscurity necessary. It was, no doubt, 
intended so to veil these references under symbols that, 
while the initiated would understand what was meant, 
no meaning should be conveyed to representatives of 
the government. - In a similar way Paul, in his “ apoca- 
. lypse” (2 Thess, 2: 1-12), refers to anti-Christian Juda- 
ism as the “man of sin,” and to the destruction.of the 
Roman power as the taking away of the “ restrainer” 
(2 Thess. 2: 6,7). His language is made purposely ob- 
scure in order to conceal his thought from those to whom 
he did not wish to declare it, while conveying his 
meaning to those who possessed the key by which to 
unlock it. 

Moreover, the language of concealment which our 
book adopts, consists of Oriental symbols, largely derived 
from books like Ezekiel and Daniel, which are neces- 
sarily more or less enigmatic to the Western and modern 
mind. The interpretation of the Book of Revelation in 
detail becomes, in consequence, very difficult. I doubt 
if any explanation of some of its descriptions can be 
given which is more than conjectural. But the leading 
thought and purpose of the book are not, on that account, 
doubtful. The book is an interpretation and applica- 
tion, in the light of current events, of thé teaching of 
Jesus concerning his coming and the end of the age 4s it 
has been preserved to us in passages like the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew. Its general character is thus 
strikingly described by Archdeacon Farrar: “It is the 
counter-manifesto of a Christian seer against the blood- 
stained triumph of imperial heathendom; a pean and a 
prophecy over the ashes of the martyrs; the thundering 
reverberation of a mighty spirit, struck by the fierce 
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plectrum of the Neronian persecution, and answering in 
impassioned music, which, like many of David’s psalms, 
dies away into the language of rapturous hope” (“ Early 
Days of Christianity,” p. 429). 

The symbolic and enigmatic nature of the book has 
made it a favorite with all sorts of fanatics, who, by 
arbitrary interpretations, have made it serve their pur- 
poses and support their notions, Its mysteriousness has 
appealed to the imagination of erratic theorists, and the 
book has come to be regarded as a hopeless enigma, and 
to be lightly esteemed, The anti-Christian power which 
it portrays has been supposed to be Mohammed, the 
Pope, Luther, and a score of others, as suited the theory 
to besupported. The value of the book has been largely 
lost because all historic sense of its nature and aim was 
wanting. But while this species of literature does not 
especially appeal to us, and while it was written to meet 
certain conditions of its time which have now passed 
away, and therefore cannot be regarded as adapted, in 
many of its parts, to the religious wants of our age, it 
has an important meaning and value when it is read with 
a just estimate of its historic origin and aim. 


Yale University. 





A CELEBRATED FIJIAN MISSIONARY. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


On the horizon of missions the name of the Rev. 
James Calvert has been a bright and remarkable star 
for upwards of the last half-century. Readily may the 
spiritual force of this famous missionary be understood, 
when it can be chronicled of him that he found the 
natives of Fiji a race of ferocious cannibals, and left 
them, on finally returning to his own land, civilized and 
Christianized. In the evangelization of the heathen 
tribes on the Fijian group Mr. Calvert was the most 
notable figure; and henceforth, in the history of missions 
everywhere, he will be a shining example of the remark 
that in missionary advancement almost everything de- 
pends on the choice of the man by whom the work is 
attempted, By the decease of this grand man, on the 
8th of March last, at the threshold of his eightieth year, 
the English Wesleyan Missionary Society has lost its 
most distinguished missionary, and the whole realm of 
Christendom a leader of fragrant toil. 


The residence of Mr. Calvert at Hoxton was memorable 

to himself and the Christian Church, otf account of his 

friendship with that brave, God-fearing man, Jghn 

Hunt, of missionary fame. Prior to their departure to- 

gether, each of whom literally carried his life in his 

hands, Mr. Calvert went to Buckinghamshire, where he 
secured for his partner Mary Fowler, a heroine of rare 
spiritual beauty, whose graces and endowments have 
given to her an abiding place in Methodist circles. In 
some respects she was the superior of her husband, and 
throughouta checkered pilgrimage exhibited the highest 
qualities of character. On arriving at Sydney, they 
were cordially welcomed by John Williams, of Erro- 
manga martyr renown, and other missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society, whose supplications at that 
juncture in the history of the Fiji enterprise made an in- 
effuceable impression on the outgoing servants of faith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Calvert were stationed at Lakemba, the 
scene of many years’ labor by Cross and Cargill, the 
founders of the Fiji mission. 


The worthy pair worked with marvelous energy on 
these sea-girt shores for ten years, the annals of which 
are a missionary classic. In 1848 their fellow-toiler, 
John Hunt, died, and often have British audiences been 
brought to tears by his successor’s narration of the 
death-bed incidents. As the noble soldier of the cross 
lay sinking, he energetically exclaimed, “ Brother Cal- 
vert, if this be dying, praise the Lord!” And andther of 
his expiring utterances was yearningly pathetic: ‘“ Lord, 
for Christ's sake,-bless Fiji! save Fiji!” Through the 
greater part of this decade, heathenism reigned in much 
of its old-time hideousness, and frequently the lives of 
the saintly sowers were in jeopardy. Their next ap- 
pointment was to Viwa and Bau, in succession to Hunt, 
and in the course of another eight years. extraordinary 
triumphs were achieved. Cannibalism, infanticide, 
polygamy, and bloody tribal wars ceased, or were sup- 
pressed, crowned by the conversion of King Thakombau, 
—an issue for which Mr. Calvert had long prayed and 
labored, On the king’s acknowledgment of Christ, and 
his renunciation of polygamy and cannibalism, his influ- 
ence gave a powerful impetus to missionary expansion, 
which was further attended by the social and moral wel- 
fare of his subjects. In his last state decree he ceded 
Fiji, in 1874, to Great Britain; and among. the relics of 








In the spring of 1838, British Methodism was pro- 
foundly stirred with the tragic accounts of the condition 
of “ cannibal Fiji” and its savage and barbarous prac- 
tices. The revelations were emphasized by like tidings 
from other parts of the Polynesian archipelago, through 
the great South Sea missionary, John Williams, of the 
London Missionary Society. On the islands at Fiji 
those heroic men, William Cross and David Cargill, who 
had begun the conflict for Christ, were sadly under- 
manned, and pleaded for reinforcements. Moved by the 
thrilling record of the people’s degradation, two young 
students at Hoxton Academy offered themselves on the 
altar of service for the salvation of the Fiji islanders, 
These consecrated souls were Jolin Hunt and James 
Calvert, the latter of whom, known familiarly in Eng- 
land as “ Fiji Calvert,” has furnished the advocates of 
missions with an unanswerable argument by his pioneer- 
ship of missionary civilization in the sunny isles of the 
Pacific. To this Sir Arthur Gordon, a governor of 
Fiji for a lengthened time, has borne repeated and elo- 
quent testimony. 

At the town of Pickering, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, James Calvert was born, on the 3d of Janu- 
ary, 18138. Educated at Malton, lve was afterwards ap- 
prenticed as a printer and bookbinder, and subsequently 
followed with reputation, in various towns, his occupa- 
tion as a working printer and man of business. Quite 
remarkably, his desire to succeed in his calling admira- 
bly served him in the mission field. He used to say 
that his knowledge of printing was one of the provi- 
dential circumstances which qualified him for the needs 
of the Fiji people. As an instance of his attachment to 
the trade that he had so thoroughly mastered, it is stated 
that a little while ago he begged to have the privilege of 
setting the type, in a Methodist journal, for an article 
which he was to write. The sacred. ambition of James 


the island still preserved in the British Museum are the 
magnificent club and yanggona bowl which were ac- 
cepted as presents from the king by her majesty, Queen 
Victoria. The death of this royal convert, in 1883, was 
asevere loss to the cause of Wesleyan missions in the 
South Seas, 

After eighteen years of sterling fidelity, Mr. and Mrs, 
Calvert visited England, and remained at home for five 
years, Meanwhile the good missionary superintended 
the translation of the Scriptures into the Fijian tongue, 
—a work which the British and Foreign Bible Society 
had generously agreed to publish. This task had barely 
been accomplished when Mr. Calvert felt a call to aet 
forth again for his distant sphere of service,—a step partly 
necessitated by the death of one of the missionaries and 
the early sailing of five more missionary ambassadors for 
the Fiji Islands. Unhesitatingly Mr. and Mrs. Calvert 
responded to the divine summons, notwithstanding the 
sacrifice of leaving their children behind. They settled 
on this occasion at Levuka; and in the burden of con- 
solidation following the overthrow of the ramparts and 
strongholds of heathenism the capacity of Mr. Calvert 
was fully proved, and his name evermore became asso- 
ciated with the master missionaries of the age. In addi- 
tion to the responsibilities of negotiating among the 
mixed population of the port, he labored with untiring 
enthusiasm in the erection of four hundred chapels, the 
selection of eleven native ordained ministers, two hup- 
dred and fifty local preachers, and the admission of thir- 
teen thousand church-members. 

At the expiration of five years, Mr. and Mrs. Calvert 
revisited England in 1865; and for the ensuing half- 
dozen years the missionary devoted himself to the ad- 
vocacy of the claims of Wesleyan Foreign Missions and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in every part of 





Calvert was fixed in 1831, the year of his conversion, 
and immediately he began to preach the gospel in sev- 
eral of the North of England circuits, Above the gifts | 
and talents which marked his method of address, the | 
descriptions of his own translation into the kingdom of | 
Christ made his pulpit efforts acceptable. , | 


Eventually he Was admitted into the Wesleyan ministry | 
by the Leeds Conference, and commenced studies under | 
the superintendente of the Rev. Joseph Entwistle, Goy- 
ernor, and the esteemed Dr. Hannah, theological tutor. 











Great Britain. In 1872 a fresh invitation came to Mr. 
Calvert from South Africa, to which the hardy missionary 
acceded by taking charge of an important center in the 
South African Diamond Fields; and for eight years he 
rendered splendid aid to missions at Kimberley, in the 
Transvaal, and various stations throughout the colony. 
He returned to England again in 1881; and a year later 
his true-hearted wife, who had spent nearly thirty years 
in active missionary service abroad, died at Torquay in 
triumphantly joyous peace of faith. 

A singular spectacle in the missionary ardor of the 
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venerable worker was the resolye in 1885-86, in his 
seventy-third yéar, to revisit “ poor Fiji,”—a purpose 
which had a parallel in the voyage of William Ellis, at 
an advanced age, to Madagascar, on learning that the 
island was open to the gospel. With apostolic zeal, 
Mr. Calvert set out alone on a tour round the world, 
and intending to join in the Fiji jubilee of missions. At 
Australasia and the South Sea Islands, he was every- 
where received with joy and affection. His reappearance 
at Fiji after an absence of twenty-one years, where he 
tarried for a happy forty days, was a crowning consum- 
mation. The power of the gospel was widely and indeli- 
bly written across the face of the islands, in contrast to 
the unreclaimed fields of paganism in 1838. At the time 
of Mr. Calvert’s farewell visit the adherents of the Wes- 
Jeyan churches in Fiji numbered 100,000, out of a popu-, 
lation of 125,000 souls, or, as Mr. Calvert reported, ninety 
per cent of the people worshiped in Wesleyan sanctuaries, 
That he was able, or reaching England’s shores, once more 
to say in prophetic words of Fiji, “‘ And the idols he shall 
utterly abolish,” was a transformation already refresh- 
ingly confirmed in a volume “ At Home in Fiji,” so de- 
lightfully written by Miss Gordon Cumming. Some 
years since, Mr. Calvert married the widow of the late 
Rev. Andrew Kessen, LL.D., a noted Indian missionary ; 
and latterly in coniparative retirement, with Fiji his 
“ ruling passion,’? Mr. Calvert bas resided at Hastings, 
Very shortly before his death he wrote hopefully of be- 
ginning the reprint of the third edition of the Fijian 
Bible. e 

No eulogy of the missionary at rest is necessary. By 
his modest and unassuming bearing he was, 

“ As the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 
Plain in manner, he made no pretension to scholarship, 
though deeply versed in Polynesian lore and ethnology. 
Never compromising the faith in the societies of the 
learned, it is told that lately, on his way to attend one of 
these gatherings, the radiant old man said to a friend: 
“T shall give them my religious experience, I always 
do so, and they like to hear it.” His pleasant counte- 
nance and wiftsome voice were the reflection of a genial 
and loving heart, the remembrance of which will not 
quickly fade away. From life’s morning until its sun- 
set James Calvert gave himself wholly to missions among 
the heathen, as a pioneer, evangelizer, translator, and 
leader, in advancing the prelude of 
“That great harmony, whose opening chords 
Shall usher in the glorious coming of 
The Prince of Peace.” 
Bolton, Lancashire, England. 


SUNDAY AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN, 


There is considerable discussion as to whether the 
Columbian Exposition should be opened on Sundays, 
and it seems that it is still uncertain whether We as a 
nation shall escape the disgrace of its being open on that 
day. Under these circumstances it may be well to take 
a look at those which have been already held. There 
have been seven of them. The first was held in London 
in 1851, and it was taken as a matter of course that it 
should be open only on week-days. I may note here, 
because of the results years afterwards, that the London 
City Mission, always watching for opportunities, took 
care to do some quiet missionary work among the nu- 
merous visitors who flocked to London at that time; and 
that these ¢fforts were blessed, both to Englishmen and 
foreigners. The second was in 1862, and this also was 
held in London; end, as before, no one thought of its 
being open on the Lord’s Day. And also, as before, the 
City Mission took the opportunity of sowing the good 
seed of the Word of God among those who attended, and 
with good results 

The third was held in Paris in 1867. As, in France, 
Sunday is generally occupied with the common occupa- 
tions of life, with public business, and with pleasure, it 
followed, as a matter of course, that the Exposition was 
open on Sundays as on other-days. But Mr. J. M. 
Weylland, one of the district secretaries of the London 
City Mission, had made many acquaintances among 
foreign exhibitors while pursuing his missionary work 
during the expositions in London, and he was requested 
to spend a month in similar work at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. On his arrival he found that a number of the Eng- 
lish exhibitors were anxious to avoid Sunday exhibition, 
and that they looked to him to lead in the matter. A 
meeting of British, colonial, and American exhibitors 
was therefore called, at which, after considerable discus- 
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sion, the following Resolution was passed: “ That this 
meeting of British, American, and Colonial exhibitors is 
of opinion that the services of attendants in the several 
departments should not be required on the Lord’s Day, 
and they trust that their fellow-exhibitors will unani- 
mously agree in carrying out this resolution.” The 
result was that on Sunday in the Grand Avenue, while 
on “the French side all was work-day excitement, .. . 
upon the British and American side there was a Sabbath 
reign of peace and quiet. All the machinery was at rest, 
and much of it covered over, and not a single workman 
or exhibitor was present.” Inu the courts there was only 
one exhibitor present, and he, upon being remonstrated 
with, “closed his case, and left.” Influential French 
papers wrote approvingly, La Presse saying, among other 
things: ‘‘ England owes much of her energy and charac- 
ter to the religious keeping of Sunday. Why cannot 
France follow her? as the Sabbath was made for all men, 
and we need its blessing.” 

The fourth exposition was in Vienna, and, of course, 
was open on the Lord’s Day. But some English exhib- 
itors requested that Mr. Weylland might go to secure 
for them’ the observance of the Sabbath. On his arrival 
he found that a public meeting was impracticable; but 
he visited the exhibitors individually, and the result 
was that on the first Sunday a very few English and 
American exhibitors were present, and on the second 
Sunday, “in the British and American portion of the 
transept, and in the sections, there was-a Sabbath calm, 
Not an exhibitor was to be seen.” And on the succeed- 
ing Sundays it was the same. The question was dis- 
‘cussed in the newspapers, and a movement was made to 
close the stores in Vienna. The working-men also took 
up the matter, and several trades struck against Sunday 
labor. 

The fifth exposition was held in Philadelphia, in 1876, 
and we know that it was closed on Sundays. 

The sixth was in 1878, and was again held in Paris, 
and Mr, Weyliand was again on hand; and, after strug- 
gling with opposing influences, he was again successful. 
And not only were the American, the English, and the 
Colonial exhibits closed on the Lord’s Day, but in some 
parts of Paris the closing of shops became more general, 

The last exposition was held in Paris, in 1889, and 
again Mr. Weylland wasin attendance. A public meet- 
ing of British and American exhibitors was held, and a 
resolution was passed in favor of Sunday closing. The 
result was that on the first and second Sundays “ there 
was a complete cessation of labor” in the British and 
American sections. On the third Sunday some French 
workmen uncovered English exhibits, and set a section 
of the machinery in motion. Mr, Weylland appealed to 
the authorities, and was assured that it should not occur 
again. And it did not. And the good example set by 
the English and the Americans was followed by several 
Continental firms, who also closed their exhibits on the 
Lord’s Day. 

With the above facts in view, what will the European 
peoples say of us if the Exposition is opened on the 
Lord’s Day? Should not Christians bring all the influ- 
ence they have to bear on this question, until it is settled 
rightly? And should they not declare, and adhere to 
tlre declaration, that they will have nothing at all to do 
with this Exposition unless it is closed on the Lord’s Day ? 


Antrim, N. H.. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ETHEL’S CALL ON THE MONKEY. 
BY GUSSIE M. WATERMAN. 


Ethel Morton almost flew out of the primary room in 
the old red academy when the noon-bell rang, and nearly 
knocked Carry Kempton down in her haste to pull her 
cape and hood from their hook in the crowded entry. 

Down the steps and over the hard, frozen lane she 
skipped, scarcely stopping when she reached the old 
bridge across the rushing river, so eager was she to get 
home, 

She ran through the sitting-room, where Miss Mercy 
Ford was making a fine new red dress for her, without 
stopping to notice the flouneings and drapings which 
generally delighted her heart, and hurried on to the 
kitchen, where her mother was dishing up the dinner, 
and little Tilly, her five-year-old sister, was trying to 
tuck a very long doll into a very short cradle, 

“O ma!” cried Ethel, after takiag a moment to 
breathe, ‘“‘ Uncle Freeman’s got a monkey over at their 
house, come from the Westingies in one of his vessels! 








D’you know it, ma?—'n lots o’ girls ’n boys went dowa 


recess to Aunt Jane’s to see it; ’n it’s in the kitchen 
settin’ on the wood-box, ’n it squeals at anybody if they 
holler when they see it,—I mean if they’re ’fraid of it.” 

“ Didu’t you go to see it, Ethel?” cried Tilly. “ Were 
you ’fraid?” And mother looked archly at Ethel. 

“’Fraid? No! Ididn’t want to race through that 
rough piece o’ pasture back of Aunt Jane’s with these 
good shoes, ’n ’t was too far to go round the road ; ’sides, 
I want to take Tilly when I go. Mayn’t we go after 
school ’s afternoon? .Only I’m scared for fear Tilly’ll 
cry ’n the monkey’ll run after her! She’s such a little 
frightened goose!” 

“T ain’t one bit!” protested Tilly. ‘I ain’t any more 
frightened than you! You’re only four years older ’n 
Iam! I know just how monkeys look; they’re in the 
book Miss Ross gave me.” 

“Cely Todd says it hollers awful, ’n comes right at you 
if you’re scared! Idon’tseehowitcantell! Youknow 
you were frightened of Uncle Freeman’s black dog when 
we went over there last summer, ’n acted just awful, 
Tilly!” 

“T wasn’t five then!” said the little girl. “I guess I 
won’t be so bad now. You'll take me,—won’t you? - If 
he’s dretful horrid, I ¢’n just give a teenty peek, ’n run 
’way in the other room somewheres! ” 

“ You may go this afternoon,” said their mother. She 
stooped to whisper in Tilly’s ear, ‘‘ Maybe Ethel will be 
the frightened one, after all!” and Tilly’s eyes sperkled 
at the jdea. 

Two little girls knocked at Great-aunt Jane’s side door 
that afternoon, It was a timid knock, and Ethel was 
peering rather fearfully around, as if she expected to see 
Mr. Monkey coming from somewhere. She wouldn’t 
have gonesround to the kitchen door for anything, brave 
though she professed to be. 

Aunt Jane was knitting in her straight-backed chair, 
dozing a little; for she was alone in the sitting-room. 
She started, and hastened to let the children in and seat 
them. 

“Won't Didy show us the monkey?” faltered Ethel 
at last, as Aunt @ane, after a kind question or two, re- 
sumed her knitting. 

“The monkey? Oh, yes! he’s out there in the kitchen. 
All the childern’s ben to see him to-day. Mr. Smith’s 
goingto have him. Didy’s gone to town to a party, but 
you can just go right out and see him long as you like. 
Harriet’s ironing out there.” 

Ethel hesitated. She had counted on Cousin Didy’s 
being at home to go into the dreaded presence with her. 

“Won't you come too, Aunt Jane?” Ethel asked, 
rising, and taking Tilly’s hand. 

“Law no! I needn’t go; there’s nothing to hurt you. 
Harriet’s there.” 

So the little girls went slowly through the long dark 
entry, and Ethel tapped on the kitchen door, that Black 
Harriet might come and open it. But Harriet was iron- 
ing in a room beyond the kitchen, and did not hear the 
tap; so when Tilly pulled Ethel’s cloak, and said, “Open 
it; are you ’fraid of monkeys?” Ethel lifted the latch 
and pushed the door open a little way. 

The monkey was perched on a corner of the wood-box 
busily peeling a cold potato with his long, slim fingers. 
His quick little eyes looked over at Tilly as she stepped 
boldly out and stared smilingly at him, pulling Ethel’s 
dress, the owner of which was peeping furtively out, 
Venturing a little farther as Tilly urged, she heard a° 
rather angry sound from the monkey, whose eyes ap- 
peared to look right through her and see the scared feel- 
ing inside her pretty brown cloak, She drew back quickly, 
then put out her head again to see the monkey preparing 
to get down from the wood-box, still calling out in his 
angry way. This was too much for Ethel. She turned 
and ran back through the entry, rushing past Aunt Jane 
into Cousin Didy’s bedroom, where she cowered, trem- 
bling, behind the bed, while Aunt Jane laughed and 
shook until her spectacles fell off as Ethel cried : 

“Don’t letitcomein here! Please don’t, Aunt Jane!” 

Tilly came in by and by, when Ethel had emerged 
from her hiding-place, glad to say that she had fed the 
monkey, and he liked her, and she wasn’t afraid of him 
one bit. 

Ethel’s head hung down when the little girls went 
home, and mother asked about the monkey. 

“Don't tease Ethel, ma!” said Tilly; “she was most 
’fraid, after all, ’n had to run ’’way ’n hide under the bed!” 

“T’ll never think Tilly’s got to be the frightened one 
after this ” avowed Ethel, shamefacedly. “I’ve always 
put everything on Tilly, but I’ll never doso again. And 
I guess I'll have to say I was kind of ’fraid myself all the 
time.” 


Elrod, South Dakota. 
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LESSON HELPS. 





LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 








1. April 3.—The Way of the Righteous Psa, 1:14 

2. April 10.—The King in Zion. Psa. 2 : 1-12 

3. April 17.—God’s Works and Word.................... Pea. 19: 1-14 
(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt. 28 : 1-20.) 

4. April 24.—The Lord my Shepherd................:sseessssreneereeenenee Psa. 23 : 1-6 

5. May 1.~—Thpe Prayer of the Penitent,...........cccccecsesersereners Psa, 51 : 1-13 

6. May 8.—Delight in God’s House....... ...Psa, $4 ; 1-12 


7. May 15.—A Song of Praise.............. 






codecsosscceosoosococesosccseooocoeees Psa. 103 : 1-22 





8. May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (Temperance 
LABBOD) ...cccccesscesccsceseees 


9. May 29.—Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream........ 
10. June 5.—The Fiery Furnace........... 
11, June 12.—The Den of Lions............. 


12, June 19.—Review. 
13. June 26.—Messiah’s Reign (Missi 












LESSON III., SUNDAY, APRIL 17, 1892. 
TitLE: GOD'S WORKS AND WORD. 
LESSON TEXT. 


* (Psa. 19 : 1-14. 
COMMON VERSION. 

To the chief Musician, A Psalm 

of David. 

1 The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament shew- 
eth his handywork. 

2 Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 

3 There is no speech nor lan- 
guage, where their voice is not | 
heard. 

4 Their line is gone out through | 
all the earth, and their words to | 
the end of the world. In them 
hath he set a tabernacle for the 
sun, 

5 Which is as a bridegroom com- 
ing out of his chamber, and rejoic- 
eth as astrong man to run a race. 

6 His going forth is from the 
end of the heaven, and his circuit 
unto the ends of it: and there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

7 The law of the Lorp is per- 
fect, converting the soul : the tes- 
timony of the Lorp is sure, mak- 
ing wise the simple. 

8 The statutes of the LorpD are 
right, rejoicing the heart: the 
commandment of the Lorp is 
pure, enlightening the eyes. 

9 The fear of the LorD és clean, 
enduring for ever: the judgments 
ofthe Lorp are true and righteous 
altogether. 

10 More to be desired are they 
than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold: sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb. 

11 Moreover by them is thy ser- 
vant warned : and in keeping of 
them there is great reward. 

12 Who can understand his 
errors? cleanse thou me from 
secret faults. 

13 Keep back thy servant also 
from presumptuous sins; let them 
not have dominion over me: then 
shall I be upright, and I'shall be 
innocent from the great transgres- 
sion, 

14 Let the words of my mouth, 
and the meditation cf my heart, 
be acceptable in thy sight,O Lorp, 
my strength, and my redeemer. 








1 Heb. tent. * Heb. the droppings of the honeycomb. 


Memory verses: 7-11.) 


REVISED VERSION. 
For the Chief Musician. A Psalm 
e of David. 
1 The heavens declare the glory 
of God ; 
And the firmament sheweth 
his handywork. 
2 Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 
3 There is no speech nor lan- 
guage ; 
Their voice cannot be heard. 
4 Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, 
And their words to the end of 
the world, 
In them hath he set a! taber- 
nacle for the sun, 
5 Which is as a bridegroom com- 
ing out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man 
to run his course. 
6 His going forth is from the end 
of the heaven, 
And his circuit unto the ends 
of it: 
And there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof. 


7 The law of the Lorp is perfect, 
restoring the soul : 

The testimony of the Lorp is 
sure,making wise the simple. 

8 The précepts of the Lorp are 
right, rejoicing the heaft : 

The commandment of the 
LorpD is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. 

9 The fear of the Lorp is clean, 
enfluring for ever: 

The. judgements of the Lorp 
are true, and righteous alto- 
gether. 

10 More to be desired are they 
than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold: 

Sweeter also than boney and 
2the honeycomb. 

11 Moreover by them is thy ser- 
vant warned : 

In keeping of them there is 
great reward, 

12 Who can discern Ais errors? 

Clear thou me from hidden 
Saults. 

13 Keep back thy servant also 
%from presumptuous sins ; 

Let them not have dominion 
over me: then shall I be per- 
fect, 

And I shall be clear from great 
transgression. 

14 Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditation of my 
heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, 

O LorpD, my rock, and my re- 
deemer. 

Or, from the proud 


The American Revisers would use the spelling “ showeth”’ in verse 2 
and “judgments” in verse 9; and would substitute “ Jehovah "’ for “ the 


Lorp’”’ througbout. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER; Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee. 


— Deut. 26: 11 


Lesson Topic: Rewards of the Bible-lover. 


1. The Light of Nature, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. The Glories of Revelation, vs. 7-11. 
3. The Appeal of the Wise, vs. 12-14. 


GoLDEN beer The taw of the Lord is perfect, converting 


Darty Home REApINGs: 


M.—Psa. 19: 1-14. Rewards of the Bible-lover. 
T.—Psa. 119: 1-24. Rewards of the Bible-lover. 
W.—Psa. 119 : 25-48. Rewards of the Bible-lover. 
T.—Psa. 119 : 49-80. Rewards of the Bible-lover. 
F.—Psa. 119 : 81-112. Rewards of the Bible-lover. 
$.—Psa. 119 ; 113-144. Rewards of the Bible-lover. 
$.—Psa. 119 : 145-176. Rewards of the Bibleplover. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE LIGHT OF NATURE, 

|. Nature’s Grandest Objects : 

The heavens ; .... the firmament. ... The sun (1, 4). 
In the beginning Goa created the heaven (Gen. 1 : 1). 

And said, Let there be a firmament (Gen. 1 : 6). 

And God made the two great lights (Gen. 1 : 16). 

li. Nature’s Universal Display : 

Their line is gone out-through ali the earth (4). 

There is nothing hid from the heat thereof (Psa. 19 : 6). 

The invisible things of him . . . are clearly seen (Rom, 1 : 20). 
Their sound went out into all the earth (Rom. 10 : 18). 

ill, Nature’s Clearest Teachings : 

The heavens deciare the glory of God; 
work (1), 

He thundereth with the voice of his majesty (Job 37 : 4). 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ame 65: il). 
His everlasting power and divinity (Rom. 1 : 20). 


Il, THE GLORIES OF REVELATION, 


his handy- 


and... 


1. Restoring: 

Perfect, restoring the a (7). 
He restoreth my soul (Psa. 23 : 3). 
Then will I teach;,.. and Lm empl be converted (Psa. 51 : 13). 
Every scripture. . . is also ane . for correction (2 Tim, 3 : 16). 
ll. Making Wise: 

Sure, making wise the simple (7). 
Thy commandments make me wiser than mine TOA —— 119 : 98). 
It giveth understanding unto the simple (Psa, 119: 
Able to make thee wise unto salvation (2 Tim. 3: is). 
i. imparting Joy : 

Right, rejoicing the heart (8). 


His delight is in the law of the Lord (Psa. 1 ° 
I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimouics one. 119 ; 14). 
Oh how love I thy law ! (Psa. 119 : 97.) 


IV. Enlightening; 
Pure, enlightening the eyes (8). 
Thy word is a lamp, ... and light (Psa, 119 : 105 », 
The aa of thy ‘words giveth light (Psa. 119: 30). 
Take heed, as unto a lamp shining in a dark » (2 Pet. 1 : 19), 
V. Permanent: 
Clean, enduring for ever (9). 
The truth of the Lord endureth for ever (Psa, 117 : 2). 
ae jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law (Matt. 


). 

The word of the Lord abideth for ever (1 Pet, 1 : 25). 
Vi. True: 

The judgements of the Lord are true (9). 
All thy commandments are truth etry 119 : 151), 
The sum of thy word is truth (Psa. 1 : 160), 
Thy word is truth (John 17 : 17). 
Vil. Righteous : 

The judgements of the Lord are... righteous altogether (9). 
I will observe thy righteotis judgements (Psa. 119 : 106). 
Bvery one of thy righteous judgements endureth (P&a. 119 : 160), 
I praise thee, because of thy righteous judgements (Psa. 119 : 164). 
Vill. Desirable : 

More to be desired are they than gold (10). 
In keeping of them there is great reward (Pea. 19 : 11). 


Better... than thousands of gold and silver (Psa. 119 : 72). 
Above gold, yea, above fine gold (Psa. 119 : 127). 


A 


III, THE APPEAL OF THE WISE, 
1. For Cleansing : 
Clear thou me from hidden faults (12), 
What shall we speak? or how one we Clear ourselves? (Gen, 44 : 16.) 


Cleanse me from my sin (Psa. 51 : 
Wherewithal shall a young man 2. his way? (Psa. 119 : 9.) 


i. For Restraint ; 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins (13). 


I also withheld thee from sinning against me (Gen. 20 : 6), 
The Lord... . hath kept back his servant from evil (1 Sam, 25 ; 39), 
Bring us not into temptation (Matt, 6 : 13). 


lll. For Acceptance; 
Let the words , .. and the meditation . . . be acceptable (14). 


I have accepted thee concerning this thing also (Gen. 19 : 21). 
Let my supplication ... be accepted before thee (Jer. 37 : 20). 
A living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God (Rom. 12: 1), 

en * 


Verse 1.—‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God.”’ (1) The glori- 
ous theme; (2) The peerless preacher; (3) The honored audiiors; 
(4) The sublime declaration. 

Verse 3.—‘‘ Their voice cannot be heard.” 
Convincing power. 

Verse 4.—" In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun.” 
heavenly spaces; (2) The supreme luminary ; 
dwelling- place. 

Verse 6.—*‘ There is nothing hid from the heat thereof.’’ 
tion’s broad expanse; 
pervading power. 

Verse 7.—‘The law of the Lord is perfect.” (1) From a perfect 
Author; (2) In a perfect form ; (3) With a perfect adaptation ; (4) For 
a rerfect end. 

rse 9.—‘‘ Enduring for ever.”’ 
(2) God's enduring word. 

Verse 10.—** More to be desired are they than gold,” 
knowledged desirableness of gold; 
trut 

Verse 11.—*‘ In keeping of them there is great reward.” 
obedience; (2) Great reward. 

Verse 12.—‘‘ Clear thou me from hidden faults.’’ (1) The defiled 
sinner: (2) The cleansing God.—(1) Man’s many faults; (2) God's 
am - remedies. 
rse 14.—‘‘ Let the words of my mouth .. . be acceptable in thy 
(1) Divineasupervision ; (2) Conscious defect; (8) Helpful 


(1) Golden silence; (2) 


(1) The 
(3) The appointed 


(1) Crea- 
(2) The sun’s piercing rays; (3) The heat’s 


(1) Man’s unstable utterances; 


(1) The ac- 
(2) The superior desirableness of 


(1) Strict 


sight.” ws 
prayer. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRUITS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

. Tilumination (Psa, 119 : 105, 130; 2 Pet. 1 : 19). 
Quickening (Psa. 119 : 25, 50, 93, 154). 
Regeneration (Jas. 1:18; 1 Pet, 1 : 28). 
Sanctification (John 17 : 17; Eph. 5 : 26), 
Cleansing (Psa. 119: 9; John 15 : 3). 

Comfort (Psa, 119 : 82; Rom. 15 : 4). 

Joy (Psa. 1:2; 19:8% 119: 111), 

Perfection (2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Occaston.—There is nothing in the title, or in the psalm 
itself, to indicate the historical occasion. 

AvuTHOR.—The title assigns the psalm to David, and, so 
far as verses 1-6 are concerned, there is no evidence whatever 
urged against this authorship. The resemblance to Psalm 8 
is striking; the reflections on nature accord with David's 
circumstances and character. But the praise of God's law, 
in verses 7-14, is thought by many to assume the existence 
of a written word of God, and to imply that there was an 
acknowledged written revelation in his day. Hence the 
recent theories respecting the Pentateuch compel the critics 
who hold them to deny the Davidic authorship of this latter 
half, if not of the whole. But the psalm forms a unity; and 
it is easier to believe that David wrote the whole of it, than 
to believe it a patched-up affair, or the production of some 
person unknown, and in an unpoetic age. Moreover, the 
“law of the Lord” is by some taken as God’s voice in nature 
—or “natural law as ordained of God.” The date cannot be 
determined, but it may be safely assigned to the latter part 
of David's reign, 

OvuTLINE.—The two parts are: The glory of God in his 
works (vs, 1-6), and in his word (vs, 7 -14); the latter being 
the higher and fuller revelation. Some prefer to make a 
threefold division ; verses 11-14 being an application of ghe 
previous statements to the personal character of the psalmist, 
and those who believe as he does. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This psalm is inscribed, in its title, “For the Chief Mu- 
sician.”” The word properly denotes a leader (1 Chron. 
15 : 21) or overseer (2 Chron. 2:18). It is the term tech- 
nically applied to the leader of the temple music, and indi- 
cates that, the psalm was set to music and sung in the temple 
under his direction. The musical arrangements of the sanc- 
tuary are traceable to David (1 Chron. 15: 16), who was him- 
self a skilful player on the harp (1 Sam. 16 : 17, 18, 23). 
The psalm is further attributed to David, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it was really composed by him. 

Verse 1.—The heavens declare the glory of God: The word 
translated “God” describes him as a God of might, and 
directs attention particularly to the displays of Divine power 
which are shown in the heavenly bodies.—And the firmament 
showeth his handywork: This clause is explanatory of that 
which precedes. The firmament denotes the expanse above 
us, which shapes itself to the eye as an azure hemisphere, 
and is compared, in Isaiah 40: 22, to a vast tent encircling 
the earth ; and that it was not regarded as a solid sphere is 
plain from the same passage, where the sky is compared toa 
covering of gauze, the thinnest possible material (see marg., 
Rev. Ver.). 

Verse 2.—Day unto day uttereth speech: Every successive 
day has its story to tell,—a never-ending series of witnesses 
to the perfections of the Most High.— Ujitereth: Literally, 
“poureth forth,”—gives forth a constant stream of testimony. 
—And night unto night sheweth knowledge : The manifestations 
of the Creator’s. perfections are not limited to the day; the 
volume of the testimony rendered to his adorable greatness 
swells on night after night. Day and night has each its own 
special account to give.—Sheweth knowledge: Gives informa- 
tion respecting this glorious theme. 

Verse 3.—There is no speech nor language ; their voice cannot 
be heard: The heavens utter no words. They silently teach 
the lesson, which, by their very existence, they convey to 
every. beholder. This is the simplest and most natural inter- 
pretation of this verse. It is, however, rendered differently 
in the Authorized Version: “There is no speech nor lan- 
guage, where their yoice is not heard.” This would sng- 
gest the universality of the instruction which they convey. 
They speak alike to men of every language undef the whole 
heaven. This, however, anticipates the thought which is 
expressed in the next verse. Others render it, “It is no 
speech nor language whose voice cannot be heard.” The 
language uttered by the heavens on this great theme is capa- 
ble of being understood by every intelligent beholder. 

Verse 4.—Their line is gone out through all the earth: The 
“line” here meansa measuring-line, as in Jeremiah 31:39. The 
line which measures the realm over which the heavens have 
sway, or the region to which they address their testimony 
respecting God's greatness and glory, is carried over the 
whole earth.—And their words to the end of the world: The 
Apostle Paul quotes this verse (Rom. 10 : 18) in application 
to the gospel. It does not follow that this was the psalmist's 
meaning, or that Paul supposed’ it to be his meaning. He 
simply uses these familiar words to express his own thought. 
What the pstlmist had said of the heavens, which are visible 
in all parts of the earth, was equally true of the gospel, which 
was commissioned to go everywhere.—In them hath he seta 
tabernacle for the sun: God has located the sun in the heavens, 
—given it, as it were, an appointed mansion there, for its 





permanent abode. From this tabernacle it comes forth 
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motning by morning when it rises, to return to it again when 
its daily journey is ended. 

Verse 5.— Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber : 
The brightness of the sun is compared to an elegantly attired 
and joyous bridegroom, diffusing cheerfulness wherever he 
appears.—And rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course: 
With no pauses or delay, he presses steadily forward, giving 
no sign of weariness till his goal is reached. 

Verse 6.—His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it: He comes forth from the eastern 
extremity of the sky, and spans the arch of the heavens till he 
arrives at its western extremity, where he disappears.—And 
there is nothing hid from the heat thereof: His passage throngh 
the sky is not an aimless, uninfluential one. He diffuses light 
and heat wherever he goes. 

Verse 7.—The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul: 
The psalmist now passes to the radiance diffused by the law 
of the Lord and the perfection attaching to it. The divine 
name used in the former part of the psalm is God, which 
belongs to him, as he operates in nature and in prévidence ; 
in the remainder of the psalm it is Jehovah as the God of 
grace and of revelation. The six clauses embraced in verses 
7-9 are of precisely similar construction, each containing a 
separate designation of the divine law, and the ascription to 
it of a special quality and a particular effect.— The testimony 
of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple: The sirople are those 
wh8 are simple-minded, uninstructed, but ready to yield to 
good influences. Such will be made Wise by divine teaching. 

Verse 8.—The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart: 
The various requirements of the law are just and good ; they 
are such as an infinitely holy God must of necessity demand, 
and such as we are under the highest obligations to perform. 
They are such as to satisfy our sense of right; and the sin- 
cerely godly man will find in them a real delight.— The com- 
mandment of Jehovah is pure, enlightening the eyes: The best 
counsels of men are tainted by the source from which they 
come. But that which comes from God reflects his own 
infinite excellence, and, like the unsullied rays of the sun, 
gives light to the eyes, enabling them to see clearly. 

Verse 9.—The fear of Jehovah is clean, enduring for ever: In 
the connection in which it stands, this means, not the inward 
experience of the fear of God, but rather this fear as enjoined 
and portrayed in the divinelaw. True religion as exhibited 
there is pure and undefiled, in which the All-seeing Eye can 
discern no spot. This is changeless in all time; what is 
right now is right forever.—The judgements of Jehovah are 
true, and righteous altogether: What he pronounces just and 
right is absolute truth and perfect rectitude. 

Verse 10.—More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold: There are no earthly treasures which can 
compare with them in value.—Sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb (or, as it is in the margin, “the droppings of the 
honeycomb”): The delight which they inspire is compared 
to the sweetest article of food. 

Verse 11.—Moreover by them is thy servant warned: He 
receives from this unerring source admonition and guidance 
to put him on his guard betimes against danger and sin,—ZJn 
keeping of them there is great reward: There is the joy of an 
approving conscience; there is the spiritual benefit gained 
by obedience, which strengthens good principles and elevates 
the character ; and there isthe promised favor and blessing 
of God. 

Verse 12.— Who can discern his errors? Sins of weakness, 
sins of thoughtlessness, sins that escape our notice, sins of 
ignorance more or less culpable. In our spiritual dulness and 
heedlessness we are incapable of estimating properly our own 
wrong-doing. Hence the prayer, Clear thou me from hidden 
faults. We need to solicit pardon for sins of heart and life 
which we have never detected in ourselves, and whose enor- 
mity we have never duly estimated. 

Verse 13.—Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins: The psalmist recognizes that, with his corrupt nature 
and evil propensities, he is exposed to the peril of being be- 
trayed into gross, wilful, and high-handed transgressions. 
The protection against such grievous falls lies, not in our own 
constancy, but in the restraining grace of God.—Let them not 
have dominion over me: He prays that divine grace will not 
suffer them to so overpower his reason and conscience as to 
make him their willing slave.—Then shall I be perfect: Thus 
shielded and protected, he will be perfect,—not in the sense 
of being absolutely sinless, which would be in contradiction 
of what he has already said, and what he says immediately 
after, but a sincere, true-hearted servant of God.—And I shall 
be clear from great transgression: From gross and open sins, 
such as are inconsistent with a state of grace, and imply apos- 
tasy from God and abandonment of his serviee. 

Verse 14.—Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of 
my heart be acceptable in thy sight: He is not merely concerned 
with regard to his outward actions, but is earnestly desirous 
likewise that his words and his thoughts mayebe free from 
sin. He asks not only to be set free from that which would 
incur the disapprobation of his fellow-men, or even the cen- 
sure of his own conscience ; his longing desire is that every 
word he speaks, and every thought he thinks, may be such as 





is his rock, as a firm basis of confidence and hope, in the clefts 
of which he can find secure shelter. He is his redeemer, who 
has rescued him from the slavery of Satan and sin. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Nineteenth Psalm is dedicated, in the inscription, “To 
the Chief Musician,” and is called “A Psalm of David.” 
There is a hint in a text in Chronicles (1 Chron. 15 : 21) as 
to the nature of the office of the choir-master thus mentioned : 
“And Mattithiah,... with harps on the Sheminith to ex- 
cel,”’—words used in all their unmeaningness by the transla- 
tors, from their not knowing the force of the Hebrew expres- 
sions, in this instance, which are clearer to us after centuries 
of progress in philological study. In plain English they 
mean that “Mattithiah” and his fellow-choristers “ played 
on harps in the octave [that is, in the bass], to lead the 
song.” Hence the words before our psalm are an instruction 
that it is to be performed under the direction of the official 
who thus leads the music, which, as the verse of Chronicles 
before that quoted, tells ps, included also “psalteries””—a 
kind of stringed instrument, apparently more or less like our 
guitar—‘on Alamoth,” or, “after the manner of virgins,” or 
soprano; so that the temple had part-singing in some degree, 
accompanied by similarly arranged instrumental aid. 

That the name of David should have been’ given as author 
of the psalm, has not hindered many different opinions respect- 
ing its age and composition; for the titles in the Psalter must 
have been largely conjectural, since they seem to have been 
added long after the return from Babylon. 

Most scholars have fancied our psalm made up of two 
parts: one reaching to the end of the sixth verse, and form- 
ing a fragment of a longer ode, of which the rest is now lost; 
the other dating from a much later period, and embracing 
the rest of the psalm. But in the case of this lyric, as in 
that of the other psalms, the dates proposed vary so greatly 
that it is impossible to regard the whole as more than so 
many unauthoritative guesses. 

Looking up to the calm, clear Syrian sky, which knows no 
cland for months each year, the testimony it bears, alike by 
day and night, to the majesty of God,—here called by the 
ancient name El (“the Mighty One”),—speaks out to the 
heart of the poet, till he pours forth his soul in a lofty ex- 
pression of his emotion. 

The sun is poetically compared to a bridegroom, who, after 
resting through the night. in his marriage chamber, comes 
forth rejoicing, at dawn, to run his course. The Hebrews 
fancied that at his going down he began an unseen return, 
under the earth, to the point from which he sets forth each 
day (Eccles. 1:5). The voice of the heavens is inaudible by 
the outer senses, but speaks sublimely in lessons to the soul. 

The different names given to the “law” are striking. - It 
is called “the testimony,” “the statutes, 
the fear,” and the “ordinances” “of Jehovah,”—a 


” 


mu 


mert, 


the second part of the psalm, to the later age in which the 
study of the law, during and after the return, had become the 
one engrossing conception of religion to the Jews. 

In the tenth verse the word debash, translated “ honey,” 
means also the sweet syrup of grapes, which is mach esteemed 
in the East. The juice is boiled down to a half or a third, 
and forms, at this day, an article of export from Palestine to 
Egypt, as well as a much prized condiment in the Holy Land. 


the two clauses, since the honey of bees, dropping from the 
comb, is mentioned in the second. 


to them ; and the temple service from the time of Solomon, 
like that of the new tabernacle under David in Jerusalem, 
was copied from the tabernacle service of Shiloh and the 
wilderness, But, while some faithful souls thus preserved 
their reverence for the sacred writings of the nation, how 
completely must they have fallen into neglect, and how en- 
tirely must the knowledge of their contents have been derived 
from oral tradition, to account for the excitement of Josiah 
and his age at the discovery of a written copy of “a roll of 
the law of Jehovah, given by Moses” (2 Chron. 34: 14), in 
some lumber-room of the temple, where it had lain unnoticed 
so long that its contents, when read, startled both king and 
priests, as a voice from heaven, of which, till then, they had 
known virtually nothing. 

But if the sacred writings of the Hebrews had been allowed 
to fall into virtual oblivion during the later ages of the 
monarchy, the devotion to them from the time of Josiah was, 
so intense as, in the end, to become a slavish and superstitious 
worship of even their smallest letter, to the overlooking, in 
a sad degree, of their spiritual meaning. Even in those days, 
however, of bigoted concentration on the external worship 





God approves.—O Jehovah, my rock, and my redeemer : God 





me 


who, like the author of our psalm, honored them for their 
spiritual worth. To them the law was a light to the feet 
and a lamp to the path (Psa. 119: 105),—a metaphor striking 
even to us, but much more so in the East, where the traveler 
by night holds a lamp, hung from a cord, close down to the 
ground, before his footsteps, to show the roughnesses of an 
Oriental track. “Perfect,” “ pico pF as-that is on 
which we may safely lean for support, “ righteous,” “ pure,” 
“holy,” “true and righteous from beginning to end,”—the 
law of God .is indeed, when studied by a humble, loving 
spirit, better than much fine gold, and sweeter than the 
honey that drops from the honeycomb. ’ 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE WORKS AND THE WORD OF GOD. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


(NoTE.—Unfortunately, the article written on this lesson by 
Dr. McLaren has gone astray in the mails. As a substitute for 
it, in the emergency, this extract is given from Dr. McLaren’s 
“ The Life of David as Reflected in his Psalms.”—THE Ep1TOR.] 

There are none of David’s psalms which can be with any 
certainty referred to the first period of his life; but it has 
left deep traces on many of them. The allusions to natural 
scenery and the frequent references to varying aspects of the 
shepherd’s life are specimens of these. One characteristic of 
the poetic temperament, is the faithful remembrance and 
cherishing of early days. How fondly he recalled them is 
shown in that most pathetic incident of his longing, as a 
weary exile, for one draught of water from the well at Beth- 
lehem, where in the dear old times he had so often led his 
flocks. 


psalms prior to his first exile, there are several which, what- 
ever their date may be, are echoes of his thoughts in these 
first days. This is especially the case in regard to the group 
which describe varying aspects of nature; namely, Psalms 
19, 8,and 29. They are unlike his later psalms in the almost 
entire absence of personal references, or of any trace of press-: 
ing cares, or of signs of a varied experience of human life,: 
In their self-forgetful contemplation of nature, in their. 
silence about sorrow, in their trafquil beauty, they resemble 
the youthful works of many a poet whose later verse throbs 
with quivering consciousness of life’s agonies, or wrestles 
strongly with life’s problems. They may not unnaturally be 
regarded as the outpouring of a young heart at leisure from 
itself, and from pain, far from men and very near God. The 
fresh mountaity air'of Bethlehem blows through them, and 
the dew of life’s quiet morning is on them. The early ex- 
perience supplied their materials, whatever was the date of 
their composition; and in them we can see what his inward 
life was in these budding years, The gaze of child-like won-, 
der And awe upon the blazing brightness of the noonday, and 
on the mighty heaven with all its stars, the deep voice with 


the command- | which all creation spoke of God, the great thoughts of the 


dignity of man (thoughts ever welcome to lofty youthful souls), 


copiousness of reverence which seems to point, for the date of | the gleaming of an inward light brighter than all suns, the 


consciousness of mysteries of weakness which may become 
miracles of sin in one’s own heart, the assurance of close rela- 
tion to God as his anointed and his servant, the cry for help 
and guidance,—all this is what we should expect David to 
have thought and felt as he wandered among the hills, alone 
with God; and this is what these psalms give us. 

Common to them all is the peculiar manner of looking 
upon nature,so uniform in David’s psalms, so unlike more 


Perhaps it is well to understand it as meant in the first of | modern descriptive try. He can smite out a picture in a 
P P poetry P 


phrase, but he does not care to paint landscapes. He feels 
the deep analogies between man and his dwelling-place, but 


It is very striking to notice the difference between the | he does not care to lend to nature a shadowy life, the reflec- 
earliemages of Jewish history and those after the exile to| tion of our own. Creation is to him neither a subject for 
the Euphrates, in the prominence assigned in them, respec- | poetical description, nor for scientific examination. It is 
tively, to the “law.” From many incidental expressions in | nothing but the garment of God, the apocalypse of the 
the earlier prophets, we see that it was more or less known | heavenly. And common to them all is also the swift transi- 


tion from the outward facts which reveal God to the spiritual 


But though we cannot say confidently that we have any ° 





of the sacred words, there must always have been some 


world, where his presence is, if it were possible, yet more 
needful, and his operations yet mightier. And common to 
them all is a certain rush of full thought and joyous power, 
which is again a characteristic of youthful work, and is unlike 
the elegiac tenderness and pathos of David’s later hymns, 
The Nineteenth Psalm paints for us the glory of the 
heavens by day, as the Eighth by night. The former gathers 
up the impressions of many afresh morning when the soli- 
tary shepherd-boy watched the sun rising over the moun- 
tains of Moab, which close the eastern view from the hills 
above Bethlehem. The sacred silence of dawn, the deeper 
hush of night, have voice,for his ear. “ No speech, and no 
words; unheard is their voice.” But yet “in all the earth 
goeth forth their line, and in the end of the habitable world 
their sayings.” The heavens and the firmament, the linked 
chorus of day and night, are heralds of God's glory, with 
silent speech, heard in all lands, an unremitting voice. And 
as he looks there leaps into the eastern heavens, not with the 
long twilight of northern lands, the sudden splendor, the sun 
radiant as a bridegroom from the bridal chamber, like some 
athlete impatient for the course. How the joy of morning 
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and its new vigor throb in the words! And then he watches 
the strong runner climbing the heavens till the fierce heat 
beats down into the deep cleft of the Jordan, and all the 
treeless southern hills, as they slope toward the desert, lie 
bare and blazing beneath the beams. 

The sudden transition from the revelation of God in nature 
to his voice in the law, has seemed to many eritics unaccount- 
able, except on the supposition that this psalm is made up of 
two fragments, put together by a later compiler; and some 
of them have even gone so far as to maintain that “ the feel- 
ing which suw God revealed in the law did not arise till the 
time of Josiah.” But such a hypothesis is not required to 
explain either the sudden transition or the. difference in 
style and rhythm between the two parts of the psalm, which 
unquestionably exists, The turn from the outer world to 
the better light of God’s word is most natural; the abrupt- 
ness of it is artistic and impressive; the difference of style 
and measure gives emphasis to the contrast. There is also an 
obvious connection between the two parts, inasmuch as the 
law is described by epithets, which in part hint at its being a 
brighter sun, enlightening the eyes. 

The word which declares the will of the Lord is better 
than the heavens which tell his glory. The abundance of 
synonyms for that word show how familiar to his thoughts it 
was, To him it is “the law,” “the testimonies” hy which 
God witnesses of himself and of man; “the statutes,” the 
fixed, settled ordinances; that which teaches “the fear of 
God,” the “judgments” or utterances of his mind on human 
conduct. They are “ perfect, firm, right, clean, pure,”—like 
that spotless sun,—“ eternal, true.” “They quicken, make 
wise, enlighten,” even as the light of the lower world. His 
heart prizes them “ more than gold,” of which, in his simple 
life, he knew so little; more than ‘‘the honey,” which He 
had often seen dropping from “the comb” in the pastures of 
the wilderness. 

And then the twofold contemplation rises into the loftier 
region of prayer. He feels that there are dark depths in 
his soul, gloomier pits than any into which the noontide sun 
shines. He speaks as one who is conscious of dormant evils, 
which life has not yet evolved, and his prayer is more directed 
towards the future than the past, and is thus very unlike the 
tone of the later psalms, that wail out penitence and plead 
for pardon. ‘“ Errors,” or weaknesses,—“ faults” unknown to 
himself, “high-handed sins,”’—such is the climax of the 
evils from which he prays for deliverance. He knows him- 
self “thy servant” (2 Sam. 7 : 5, 8; Psa. 78 : 70),—an 
epithet which may refer'to his consecration to God’s work by 
Samuel’s anointing. He needs not only a God who sets his 
glory in the heavens, nor even one whose will is made known, 
but one who will touch his spirit,—not merely a Maker, but 
a pardoning God ; and his faith reaches its highest point as 
his song closes with the sacred name of the covenant Jeho- 
vah, repeated for the seventh time, and invoked in one 
final aspiration of a trustful heart, as “my Rock, and my 
Redeemer.” 

Manchester, England. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


NATURE'S MEANINGS WORDED. 


Line teaching of God in nature was never so beautifully 
worded. What breadth, fineness, hearing with the soul what 
is not audible to ears, all heaven a tent for the sun which is 
glorious as a bridegroom, strong as a racer. All nature 
teaches the perfectness, sureness, righteousness, pureness, de- 
sirableness, sweetness of God’s law which makes a man per- 
fect. No other men ever rose to such meanings in nature. 

Some say the psalmist changes in verse 7 to describing the 
written word. I think not. There was but little of it then. 
But he sees that the laws are peyfect for yorlds and also for 
souls, The testimony of the Lord is expressed immensely 
more in nature than in words. The simple will grow wise 
studying astronomy in the lofty way David saw it. The pre- 
cepts and commandmerts that direct the heavenly bodies are 
as able to rejoice the heart and enlighten the eyes of men. 
The sweet singer sees the oneness of all God’s works. The 
unity that poets dream of hesaw. Earth is glad in the spring- 
time, and the soul at the coming of the Sun of Righteousness. 
There is growth and beauty in soul and soil when God shines 
by appropriate means on each. 

Some things can be written in the volume of the book; but 
other things are written in the larger volume of nature, where 
every common bush is all aflame with God to the eye that 
sees aright. Blessed is he to whom both volumes are one 
work! Our time of schoobing is quite too short for the lesson. 

University Park, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The hegvens deelere the glory of God ; and the firmament shew- 
eth his handywork (v.1). The heavens are an exhibit of the 
<Hiower of God, but they are not a revelation of God himself. 





No man knows God throngh looking at the skies and the 
stars. He who already knows about God, sees evidence of 
God’s glory and of God’s handiwork in sky and stars; but a 
revelation of God by God himself, is essential to a recogni- 
tion of God by man, in even the grandest works of God. 
This is David's idea. This is the idea of Paul, when he tells 
the Romans that, knowing as they do the existence of God, 
they must know that his heavens were not created by “ birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” But it is the 
revelation of God to the individual soul that makes known 
the Author of nature to the student of nature. David knew 
God personally, through God’s personal revealings to David; 
hence David could perceive God in all the works of God. 
The heavens are wonderful in their glory ; but there is more 
of real light concerning God in this one psalm of David than 
in the sun, the moon, and the stars, and in the firmament in 
which they shine. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language ; their voice cannot 
be heard (vs. 2,3). There is eloquence, in the works of crea- 
tion, to the ears of those who have learned the language of 
the Creator ; but the speech of the heavens is not in audible 
sounds, which all who listen can comprehend. Without the 
revelations of the personality of God, the exhibit of the works 
of God are voiceless. The believing little child,.who has 
learned of God his Father as the maker of heaven and earth, 
sees more in one upward look at the skies than any undevout 
astronomer can find there by all the searchings of his tele- 
scope. The geologist and the naturalist who are blind to the 
revelation of God in his word, are less capable of reading the 
teachings of the material world than is the unschooled ob- 
server, who finds God in everything. The truest under- 
standing of the glories of creation is to him who reads the 
works of God in the light of the word of God; who sees the 
same God's handiwork in the three books of Revelation, of 
Nature, and of Providence. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul... . The com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes (vs. 7, 8). 
The works of the Lord as we see them are not perfect, and 
not pure. There are spots on the sun, and irregularities in 
the moon and stars; and “the whole creation groaneth” be- 
cause of present imperfections. But the law and command- 
ment of the Lord for all nature are perfect and pure, and the 
cause of the irregularities and imperfections in nature is in 
a failure of conformity to this law and commandment. If 
we would have a sure standard, we must seek it, not in the 
works of nature, but in the teachings of God for nature. And 
now that we have the Bible as disclosing the law and com- 
mandment of God for all nature, man included, we have a 
surer guide than David had. When we lay hold by faith 
on a promise of God, made in accordance with the principles 
on which God conducts the universe, we have a firmer grip 
than the law of gravitation gives, or than could come of being 
anchored to the “eternal hills.” 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold 
(v. 10).. Yes, that is what everybody believes; especially 
every Christian! How little Christians care for gold in com- 
parison with Bible truth! How Christians dig away, day and 
night, in the Bible mine, letting godless unbelievers struggle 
for gold and fine gold! Isthatso? At all events, that is the 
way Christians ought to feel, and ought to think, and onght 
to act. A Bible promise is the safest security which the 
universe affords. He who can point trustfully to a promise 
of God in his behalf, or in behalf of his wife and children, 
has a surer support for himself and for his loved ones—a 
surer support for the present life—than if he had a certificate 
of deposit in the Bank of England, or a first mortgage on the 
Capitol at Washington. No man is a good judge of values, 
who doesn’t realize that the Bible’ promises are a great deal 
sounder than the best government bonds on the face of the 
earth. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but God’s words 
shall not pass away until all are fulfilled. “ More to be de- 
sired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold.” 

Moreover by them is thy servant warned. . . . Clear thou me 
from hidden faults. Keep back thy servant also from presump- 
tuous sins (vs. 11-13). There is the practical gain of the word 
of God over the works of God. The heavens can show us 
something of what God is, but they give us no light on what 
we are; and, whatever may be our relative unimportance to 
the rest of the universe, we are a good deal of importance to 
ourselves. It would be of very little gain to us to know how 
great God is, if we had no light on our own state, our own 
dangers and needs, and our own possibilities of good. The 
heavens are of no help to us in this line. The revelations of 
God furnish the very warning and instruction which we need. 
Our studies in the heavens can show us the spots on the sun, 
and the insecurity of the stars; but our studies in the Word of 
God show us the stains on our own souls, and the danger in 
which we are by nature and by our constant conduct. This 
knowledge it is which prompts us to cry out for help against 
our indulgence in evil which we had not thought of, as well 
as in sins which we have thought of,—* hidden faults” and 
“ presumptuous sins,” . 





O Lord, my rock, and my redeemer (v.14). Neither the 
knowledge of God’s glory, nor the knowledge of our sin, 





gives us any hope of personal salvation. The knowledge of 
our sin brings us to see our need of redemption, and the 
knowledge of God’s glory tends to make us wish for it; but 
there is no salvation in either a sense of sin or a sight of the 
heavens. It is only as the word of God brings a revelation 
of a Redeemer, that either the word or the works of God can 
give us comfert or hope. But when He who made the 
heavens and the earth, and who spoke the words which are 
surer and completer than the heavens or the earth, tells us 
of a way of redemption, and promises it to those who will 
accept its provisions, we’can rest on his promise, we can 
rejoice in his word, we can find a new beauty in the work of 
his hands. Herein, and here alone, is the fulness of joy in 
the words and the works of God. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


God is the author of two volumes, each of which is perfect. 
To these the psalmist calls our attention, and we may well 
listen to what he has to say on this twofold theme. He first 
calls oh attention to what God says in the volume of nature, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God.’ This was true in 
the time of David, and it remains true in our day. The 
glory and majesty of the starry heavens raise the devout 
man’s thoughts far above this world to Him who is the 
maker and creator of it all. And the more we know of 
that starry firmament, the more we shall wonder at the 
wisdom and power of Him who is its creator and sus- 
tainer. Modern astronomy does not at all lessen our won- 
der, or make us feel that no creator is necessary to account 
for all the glory of the heavens, but rather increases it, and 
enlarges our conception of the majesty and power of God. 
And if we could only get a little distance away from our 
earth, and see it rush by on its tremendous journey around 
the sun, we should be more than ever filled with amazement 
at the sight, and adore that power which has launched this 
terrestrial ball on its fearful journey. That is, the more we 
know, the more we feel that David was right when he said 
that God’s glory was the theme of his works in nature. The 
Apostle felt in the same way when he said that the invisible 
things of God were apparent from the things that are seen, 
even his eternal power and Godhead; so that all atheists 
are without excuse. I know a man well who in his student 
days was much troubled with pantheistic philosophy, and at 
last got to a pass where he wondered whether there was any 
God or not.- One night he arose from his knees, where he 
had been crying and saying, “ O God, if there is a God, help 
me!” He went to the window. It was a clear frosty night 
in New England. He looked up into the starry vault, and 
at last the conviction came over him with irresistible power, 
“There is a God.” With grateful heart he shut down the 
window-sash and returned thanks to God for this new revela- 
tion of himself to his servant through the works of his hands, 
From that day to this he has never doubted whether there 
were a God.or not, ; 

But while the works of God show forth his wisdom and 
power, they have very little to say of hig love. Nature is 
stern and relentlesssif we disobey her laws, and knows of no 
forgiveness, She punishes an innocent mistake as severely 
as she does a criminal act. Of relentings she has none. For 
that side of God’s character we must look to his second vol- 
ume. And that brings us to the second part of this psalm, 
This deals with God’s word in the Bible. Here David finds 
that inner law that applies to the heart. Here he finds per- 
fection and purity and peace, such as he could not find even 
in the heavens above him. Here are riches which it is not 
possible to measure even with “much fine gold.” The pre- 
cepts of the Lord are priceless, and they make the obedient 
soul wise unto salvation. While the volume of nature ap- 
peals to the intellect, this appeals to the heart, and governs 
the life. Of the two, the first is the older, but the second is 
the sweeter. Now, if David, with s& small a portion of the 
Word of God in his hands, could say this of it, what cannot 
we sey who have the whole of it in our possession? We have 
the complete revelation of God’s love to us in the coming of 
his Son to be the Saviour of the world. John 3: 16 is more 
to us than all that astronomy can teach us. And while David 
could sing very sweetly, “ The Lord is my shepherd,” we can 
still more sweetly look at Jesus our great shepherd, and know 
that he calls us by name, and leads us in and out to find 
pasture. 

Now having considered the two books of which God is the 
author, the psalmist goes on to tell how he feels with regard 
to himself. He sees his sins now as he never saw them be- 
fore, and exclaims in terror, “ Who can discern kis errors!” 
The revelation of'God’s wisdom and power has filled the sin- 
ful man with awe, and he begins almost to despair of himself. 
This then leads him to cry to this God for that cleansing that 
he feels he needs. And then he goes on to pray that God 
will keep him back from presumptuous faults, and from secret 
sins as well. And lest any of these secret sins should lurk in 





his heart, he prays that God would search his heart, and see 
if there is anything there that there should not be, and i¢ 
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there is, that the Lord should lead him into the way of ever- 
lasting truth. This is the right use to make of all our read- 
ing of the works and words of God. They are not intended 
merely to satisfy our curiosity, or even to arouse our wonder, 
but to lead us to him for all the spiritual wants that we have, 
so that he may supply them. The real use of all this divine 
literature is to lead us to Christ, who is the Sunof Righteous- 
ness, in whom we find our perfect peace. 

Now, since God has written two books for us, does it not 
seem as though we ought to study thém more than we study 
all other books in the world? Surely this should be the case. 
And if to many of us living as we do in the cities the book 
of nature is in a measure closed, all the more ought we to 
study the book of grace.. And yet there are many thousands 
who take far more interest in the daily papers, or in some 
wretched novel written by some sinful man, than we do in 
the one book that we have of which God is the author, and 
that, too, when our own salvation for all eternity depends on 
our proper reading of it. What shall we be able to answer 
at the great day, if we miss heaven, when we are confronted 
with the fact that God gave us a sure guide-book to lead us 
aright, and we never carefully followed the plain directions 
that he laid down for our guidance ? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is also a psalm of David, a song of praise, giving glory 
to God. It was written to be used in worship in the temple, 
to be chanted or sung as hymns now are in our churches, 
David loved to give praise and thanks, and he gave this 
psalm to the chief musician, to be arranged for singers and 
the people. What is the name of ourlesson? Like theother 
psalms we have studied, this is divided into parts. The first 
part is of wonder and thanksgiving for the work of God’s 
hands; the second part gives gratitude and praise for his 
wonderful words in the Scriptures he has given us. 

God's Glory.—David could see it when he looked above or 
around throughout all the earth, or in the sky above him. 
What did he mean by the firmament? It is the space above 
us as far as eye can see,—what we call the blue sky, or the 
heavens above. That is what David says declares God’s 
glory, as it shows the work of his hands. What do you see 
in the sky, if you look up on a clear night? Every star that 
shines tells of God’s power and wisdom. His power made 
each one a world, and put each in its place. Did you ever 
try to count how many stars you can see? ‘hey are all 
shining and moving in the exact way and time God made 
them to do. Covild any hand but God’s hand make and hold 
and keep them shining? Night after night, year after year, 
from the time the skies were spread above until now, the 
heavens have been declaring the glory of God. The night is 
bright with his glory, and the day with beauty. The light 
shows the earth with a carpet of green, renewed every spring- 
time, gay with blossoming plants even in the wildwood, 
where no hand planted or tended them, They do not speak 
in words, but in silent beauty rivers flow, moss-covered rocks 
lift their rugged heads, trees wave their graceful arms, and 
all show the skill and wisdom of the One who made them all. 

The Shining Sun.—What gives us light to see all the beau- 
tiful things of earth? In the morning the great glowing 
sun seems to rise in the east like a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber,—happy and glad to greet the world with his 
gloriousface. His path isthrough the sky as he rises up higher 
and higher until noon; then he goes on towards the west, 
and, as evening comes, he paints the sky in colors of light, 
gold and rose and purple, and then seems to us to sink in the 
West. But he is really beginning another bright day for the 
people on the other side of the earth. While he is shining 
upon them, we are resting in the darkness of night, until we 
turn towards him again; and when we awake in the bright 
morning, they are going to rest for the night. The sun gives 
light to all the dark corners, and drives away the shadows. 
It gives warmth to the earth. The heat from the sun wakes 
the sleeping flower-roots, and warms the ground, so every- 
thing for use and beauty and food can grow in its season. 
Could any but a wise, good, powerful, care-taking God have 
made them all, and kept sun, moon, earth, and stars moving 
as he wills? 

His Word Perfect.—There is something even more wonder- 
ful and precious than God's works. It is his word, called 
his “law,” which is perfect, so wise and good and true. In 
what book do we find the word of God? We love and praise 
him for what we see in earth and sky, which shows his skill 
and power. It teils of all we may enjoy and thank him for 
in this world; but sky and earth cannot tell us of all his 
love, how he will forgive sin, or of a hom@in heaven and a 
life of joy after this life is over. His word in the Bible tells 
how he loves us, how he loves his son, and yet how he gave 
him to be our Saviour. 

His Word Sure.—We can tead and learn of God what he 
has done in long years past; for we have stories of his people 
in the olden time,—how he led and-kept them. We read 
promises of the time to come, of glories brighter than the 


sun, shining as the stars for those who love bim and keep his 
commandments, Every word of God is sure, and will last 
forever. Jesus, when he was on earth, said, “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
A little child may learn and love God’s words, and be wise. 

His Word Right.—As God himself is righteous, as Jesus 
h® Son was perfect and without sin, so the word of God is 
just, right, amd true. His commandments, his promises to 
reward those who serve, to punish those who disobey, are all 
just and righteous, Ought not that to rejoice the heart? 
We should be glad in every line, thankfully rejoicing that he 
has given us his word, that we may know him as a wise, 
loving Father; that he can make the heart pure from sin, 
because “he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins,” 

His Word is Precious.—It will outlast all the treasures of 
this life. Ought we to love it? The one who wrote this 
psalm kuew the value of gold; for he gathered it for a life- 
time, to help build a temple for God. And in it was to be 
much of the finest gold; he knew no earthly thing could be 
more precious, He knew the sweetness of honey ; he knew 
the blossoms of the chosen land, and where swarms of bees 
gathered sweetness to store in clefts of rock and on trees; he 
knew where it dripped from the honeycomb,—nothing could 
be richer than gold or sweeter than honey. So he sang of 
the blessqgl word, so precious to his soul, more to be prized 
than much fine gold, sweeter to the soul than honey to the 
taste. Do you so love God’s Word? Are you kept from sin 
by its warnings? Do you hope for the rewards it promises? 

A Prayer.—Well might such a song of praise close with 
prayer. Do you not want to ask that the Scriptures may be 
blessed to your heart and life? So the psalmist prayed to be 
kept back when ready to rush info sin, at times when he 
might forget God and do evil. He knew that the eye of God 
could shine upon him more clearly than sun or star, and he 
prayed that the words of h's mouth and the very thoughts of 
his heart might be well pleasing in his sight. Does God so 
watch a child?, He will hear and answer every one who 
will pray that prayer, loving his works and his word, 


Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Canon OF DURHAM. 


Tue Grory or THE Heavens—The Chaldean astrono- 
mers, whose researches and studies of the heavenly bodies 
were familiar to Job, were not unknown to David. From 
the heavens and from the sun the wise men of the East de- 
rived their conceptions of the Divinity. Balaam, himself a 
native of Chaldea, foresaw with prophetic eye the star that 
should rise out of Jacob; and centuries later the wise men 
watched for and recognized that star when it appeared. Rut 
it was not so with all. There, as elsewhere, the world, 
through its wisdom, knew not God, and the students of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies soon substituted the crea- 
ture for the Creator, and transferred their adorations from the 
unseen and omnipresent Spirit to the material sun, the 
greatest and noblest of his works. of which they could form 
any conception. We cannot but think that David, when he 
indited in this psalm the contrast between the recognition of 
the works and of the word of God, had in his mind’s eye 
the sun-worship of the wisest of the neighboring nations. 
This, the most primitive form of idolatry, and which was, 
many ages subsequently, systematized and organized by Zoro- 
aster, was based on the conception of light being the author 
of life and of all-good, and darkness the author of death and 
of all evil. But these were soon formed into two rival king- 
dom:,—that of Ormuzd, the author and giver of all good; and 
of Ahriman, the source of all evil, moral as well as physical. 
Hence the sun was deified, and his emblems received divine 
honor, both:in Egypt and between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Then fire was taken as the representative of the sun, and 
worshiped by the Persians, who at the same time had a horror 
of the worship of material images,—a feeling which explains 
much of the kindness and sympathy the Jews received at 
their hands after the Babylonish captivity. The old sun- 
worship of the Chaldeans still’ survives to our own day, in a 
corrupted form, among the descendants of the ancient Per- 
sians, the Parsees, or fire-worshipers, so well known as mer- 
chants and traders throughout Eastern Asia. It may also be 
traced in the Shinto religion, the original cult of Japan, 
where no images are allowed to represent the object of wor- 
ship, but only a pure, circular, metal mirror, emblem of the 
sun and of purity. But there too, as in ancient Persia, this 
has’ degenerated for the most part into a worship of the 
emperor, the human representative of the sun, because all 
good things flow from him. But the psalmist, in setting 
forth the true analogy between the law and order of the 
universe, typified by the sun, who gives light to all, and 
whose heat reaches even where he cannot be seen, and the 
order and light of God’s moral law, had before him an even 
worse declension than that of the fire-worshipers from the 
purity antl morality of primitive religion. He was sur- 
rounded by the votaries of Baal, the sun-god, and of Ashto- 





reth, the queen of heaven, or the moon-goddess, Round 








Hermon the temples of the former still remain as picturesque 
ruins; and we can still see the colossal head of Baal sculp- 
tured on tlie face of the building looking toward the East, 
with the waving rays encircling it, typifying the rays of the 
sun, just as Ashtoreth is represented with the horns of the 
crescent moon. But the Syrian and the Phenician had gone 
much farther than the Chaldean in corruption. 
The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“THe Law or THE Lorp ts Perrect.”—The high estima- 
tion in which the “law of the Lord” is held is illustrated 
by ctistoms still prevalent among the Jews. The sacred rolls 
in the synagogues are guarded with the greatest care, and 
handled with extreme reverence. No one may touch them 
whose hands have not been washed immediately before, 
Similar usages are found among the Moslems, for whom the 
Qor’fin has taken the place of the Torah. This holy book 
may be handled only by “the faithful.” Although the pun-' 
ishment is not now inflicted, at least in these parts, the infidel 
who presumes to defile with his touch the book of the revela- 
tions of Allah is judged worthy of death. Jews and Mos- 
lems alike believe in the efficacy of texts from their sacred 
books to protect them from disease and other evils, if worn 
about the person. It is hardly too much to say that generally 
in this country far more faith is put in charms and amulets 
than in medicine. A text from the Torah, written in He- 
brew, or a phrase from the Qor’An in Arabic, bound in a bit 
of cloth, or sewed strongly in leather and hung round the 
neck, is a great source of assurance to Jew and Moslem 
respectively. 

_ Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHO MADE ALL THIS— 


GLORIOUS HEAVENS 
| THE OPEN word ) 
) DELIVERANCE FROM SIN + 





“This is my God, and I will praise him.” 














Some are eT ides 
| SECRET FAULTS. 

| SINNER ORGETS 

| THE Law INnDS THEM, 
| REDEEMER _L * ORGIVES 
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HINTS FOR _LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How precious is the book divine.” 
“Sing them over again to me.” 
“The heavens declare thy glory, Lord!”’ 
- “ The spacious firmament on high.” 
“The heavens declare his glory.” 
** We have heard the joyful sound,” 
“O precious word that Jesus said.” 
“ Oh wonderful, wonderful word of the Lord!” j 





QUESTION HINTS. 
-BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Inrropuction.—Who wrote this psalm? What is the 
theme of the first six verses? of the last eight? What 
thought binds the two part’ together ? 

2. Gop 1n nIs Wortp (vs. 1-6).—What is the difference 
between the meanings of “heavens” and “ firmament”? 
How does nature show the power of God? What in nature 
shows his love? How does the universe declare his wisdom? 
How far may God’s revelation of himself in nature carry 
toward heaven a man who has never heard of Christ ? (Rom. 
1: 18-21.) Why, however, is it impossible to understand 
nature fully without being a Christian? (Matt.8: 27.) What 
incidents of Christ’s life, and what sayings of his, show him 
to have been in full sympathy with nature? What mistake 
is made by those to whom nature is religion enough ? (John 
14:7.) What mistake is made by those. who never worship 
in “God's first temples” ? What speech does day tell to 
day? With what knowledge do the nights overflow into 
each other? What can open ou¥ ears to hear the voice of 
nature? What sort of line is meant in verse 4? (Job 38:5.) 
How, and why, is nature eloquent “ to the end of the world” ? 
(Psa. 139 : 8-12.) To what does “them” (v. 4) refer? (v. 1.) 
Why does David speak of the sun as“ pitching a moving 
tent” ? (Eccl. 155.) How is the sun insignificant among 
the stars? But why, to men, ig the sun the chief object of 
the material universe ? ‘ 

3. Gop ax mis Worp (vs. 7-10).—Why does a reverent 
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study of the book of nature naturally lead to a reverent 
study of God’s written word? What is the “law of the 
Lord” ? (Matt. 5: 17,18.) In what sense was the law given 
through Moses perfect, and in what sense imperfect? (Matt. 
5: 21, 22, 27, 28,31-48.) From what does God’s law “restore 
the soul,” and how? What is the “testimony”? (Exod. 
25:16.) To what does the Decalogue testify? What gives 
it stability? What is the most sure thing of the universe? 
(1 Pet. 1: 24,25.) What is the meaning of “simple” in 
verse 7? Why can the law most easily make such people 
wise? (Matt. 11 : 25; 1 Cor.1:27.) Why must they be 
“restored” before becoming wise? Why does “ rejoicing” 
(v. 8) follow both? What is the fault when people take 
God’s precepts sadly? Why is enlightenment (v. 8) higher 
than wisdom? (v.7.) Why is happiness, “rejoicing,” a neces- 
sary preliminary to enlightenment? Why is the law called 
“the fear of tfe Lord”? (Psa. 111: 10%) How alone can 
human law be made as clean as divine law? (Psa. 2 : 10-12.) 
How is purity a cause of durability in material things? in 
spiritual things? Of what are gold and honey taken as types? 
(1 John 2:16.) In what estimation will gold be held when 
God’s law is held in just regard ? 

4. Gop 1n Is SERVANT (vs. 11-14).—Why do the truest 
servants receive the truest warning from God’s word? Of 
what does it warn them? Why is this warning a part of 
their “great reward”? What are other parts of it? What 
is the thought understood in passing from verse 11 to verse 
12? What things make it impossible for us to understand 
our errors and, their results? How may we hide our own 
faults from ourselves? How may others help us to remain 
blind to our sins? How does God clear us from these secret 
sins? How did the law of Moses deal with “ presumptuous 
sins” ? (Num. 15: 30.) What are open siris, and, compared 
with the secret errors, how common are they? How maya 
man be “ perfect” (v. 13), and yet merely feel himself “clear 
from great transgression”? Why is especial watch to be 
made over the words of our mouths? (Jas. 3: 5-8.) What 
is the relation between these and the meditation of our 
lrearts? As to both these possibilities of sin, what suggestion 
is hidden in the words “ rock” and “ redeemer” ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What do the trees, the sky, the flowers, the sun, tell us 
of God? 2. How do they tell us, without language? 
3. Where do we go, to learn of God in this way? 4. What 
other way have we of finding out about God?. 5. What does 
our lesson tell us about this other book of God? (golden 
text, and call out vs. 7-9.) 6. How ought we.to prize this 
book, then? 7. What is the chief thing it does for us? 
(v. 12.) °8. How must we live, if we would understand God’s 
two great books? (v. 14.) 

Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A great deal is said about the “laws of nature;” but it is 
not always borne in mind that there can be no law without 
a personal lawgiver. This psalm poirfts out the fact that the 
observed order in nature is the voice of God in nature; and 
that the voice of God ought to be heard in the soul of the 
observer of nature. 

It is refreshing to turn from the materialist’s view of the 
laws of nature to the inspired psalmist’s view of nature as a 
disclosure of the laws of God for nature. He who fails to 
perceive the signs of God in the works of God is on the plane 
of the primitive worshiper of the sun or the moon as itself a 
god. But he to whom God speaks personally in and through 
the works of nature ison a higher plane than the ancient 
Baalite or the modern materialist. 

This lesson teaches us that only as the voice of God, in his 
works, in his word, and in his providences, comes home to the 
individual soul with searching and enlightening and restrain- 
ing powew, does that voice do the work for which God gave 
it expression. He who reads this lesson aright will pray 
with the psalmist, in all earnestness and sincerity: “ Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be accept- 
able in thy sight, O Lord, my rock, and my redeemer.” 

It is one thing to see beauty and grandeur in the sun and 
the stars. It is another thing to be in personal communion 
and union with Him who made the sun and the stars. 


A ‘ 
ADDED POINTS. 


Let him who believes in God look up at the heavens, by 
day or by night, and say whether he is not confirmed in his 
belief in God as the Creator, by what is disclosed to him there. 

There are lessons of the night beyond those which the day 
can give. It is harder to disbelieve in God all by one’s self 
in the night, than in the busy world of noonday. 

Silence is often more eloquent than speech. 

Wherever man is found, the needs of man are found also. 
Hence the message of God's grace comes with like force to all 
the ends of the earth. 

Only He who made man could make such provisions for 
man’s every need as are disclosed in the word of God. 

A large factor in the power of God’s word is its disclosure 
to man of his sins and his lack. 





LESSON 


COMMON VERSION. 
1 In the end of the sabbath, as 
it began to dawn toward the first 
day of the week, came Ma’ry Mag’- 
da-léne and the other Ma’ry to 
see the sepulchre, 
2 And, behold, there wasagreat 
earthquake : for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and 
came and rolled back the stone 
from the door, and sat upon it. 
3 His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white 
as snow : r 
4 And for fear of him the keep- 
ers did shake, and became as dead 
men, 

5 And the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, 
which was crucified. 

6 He is not here : for he is risen, 
as he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his 
disciples that he is risen from the 
dead ; and, behold, he gocth be- 
fore you into Gil’i-lee ; there shall 
ye see him : lo, I have told you. 

8 And they deparied quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear and 
great joy; and did run to bring 
his disciples word. 

94 And as they went to,tell his 
disciples, behold, Jesus met them, 
saying, All hail. And they came 
and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto them, 
Be not afraid : go tell my brethren 
that they go into Gal’i-lee, and 
there shall they see me. 

11 ¢ Now when they were going, 
behold, some of the watch came 
into the city, and shewed unto 
the chief priests all the things 
that were done. | 

12 And when they were as- 
sembled with the elders, and had 
taken counsel, they gave large 
money unto the soldiers, 

13 Saying, Say ye, His disciples 
came by night, and stole him away 
while we slept. 

14 And if this come to the 
governor’s ears, we will persuade 
bim, and secure you. 

15 So they took the money, and 
did as they were taught: and this | 
saying is commonly reported 
among the Jews until this day. 

16 ¥ Then the eleven disciples 
went away into Gal’i-lee, into a 
mountain where Jesus faa ap- | 
pointed them. 

17 And when they saw him, | 
they worshipped him: but some | 
doubted. 

18 And Jesus came and spake | 
unto them, saying, All power is | 
given unto me in heaven and in 
earth, 

19 ¢ Go ye therefore, and teach | 
all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost : | 

20 Teaching them to observe all | 
things whatsoever I have com- | 
manded you: and, lo, lam with 
you alway, even unto the end of | 
the world. Amen. | 











befure the governor *Gr. all the days. 


Unless God were as ready to hold us back from ruin as he 
is to show us the direction of ruin, we shou!d destroy our- 
selves in the full knowledge of our peril. 


EASTER LESSON. 


(Matt. 28 : 1-20. Memory verses: 5-7.) 


1 Many ancient authorities read where he lay. 2Or, come to a hearing 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘who"’ for “which” in 
verse 5, and “ Holy Spirit” for ‘‘ Holy Ghost” in verse 19. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 Now late on the sabbath day, 

as it began to dawn toward the 

first day of the week, came 

Mary Magdalene and the other 

Mary toseethesepulchre. And 

behold, there was a great ear{h- 

quake; for an angel of the 

Lord descended from heaven, 

and came and rolled away the 

stone, and sat upon it. His 
appearance was as lightning, 
and his raiment white assnow: 
and for fear of him the watch- 
ers did quake, and became as 
dead men, And the angel 
answered and said unto the 

women, Fear not ye: for I 

know that yeseek Jesus, which 

hath been crucified, Heisnot 
here ; for he is risen, even as 
he said. Come, see the place 

1 where the Lord lay. And go 

quickly, and tell his disciples, 

He is risen from the dead; and 

lo, he goeth before you into 

Galilee; there shail ye see him: 

lo, Ihave told you. And they 

departed quickly from the 
tomb with fear and great joy, 
and ran to bring his di ciples 

9 word, And behold, Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. And 
they came and took hold of his 
feet, and worshipped him. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto them, 
Fear not: go tell my brethren 
that they depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me. 

ll Now while they were going, 
behold, some of the guard 
came into the city, and told 
unto the chief priests all the 
things that were come to pass. 

12 And when they were assembled 
with the elders, and had taken 
counsel, they gave large money 

13 unto the soldiers, saying, Say 
ye, His disciples came by night, 
and stole him away while we 

14 slept. And if this *come to 
the governor’s ears, we Will 
persuade him, and rid you of 

15 care. So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught: 
and this saying was spread 
abroad among the Jews, and 
continueth until this day. 

16 But the eleven disciples went 
into Galilee,unto the mountain 
where Jesus had appointed 

17 them. And when they saw 
him, they worshipped him: but 

18 some doubted. And Jesus 
came to them and spake unto 
them, saying, All authority 
hath been given unto me in 

19 heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore,and make disciplesof 
all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy 

20 Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever 
I commanded you: and lo, I 
am with you *alway, even unto 
4the end of the world. 
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4Or, the consummation of the age 





to some reckoning adopted by 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1-4.—The hour is indicated by two expressions,— 
“Jate on the sabbath” and “as it began to dawn toward the first 
day of the week.” These two expressions, when taken together, 
indicate the same part of the day which is referred to in the 
other Gospels ; that is, the early morning of the day following 
the Sabbath. The writer of the Gospel may havethought of the 
day as beginning with sunrise, as is natural to all men, doubt- 
less, when they are not strictly marking the time according 


Dr. Morison, of a “day-night,” not of a “ night-day.” 
two women here mentioned are spoken of in connection with 
others—Salome and Joanna—in Mark and Luke. 
Magdalene probably separated from the others before reach- 


custom. He is thinking, says 


The 


Mary 





they arrived. In this way the different accounts may be 
brought into harmony. The earthquake and the rolling 
away of the stone had taken place already, before the arrival 
at the tomb, This is the indication of the account in the 
other Gospe!s, and it is not inconsistent with the language of 
this passage, The angel had already descended, and was now 
sitting upon the stone. Many writers, however, hold that 
the tense of the verb here used shows this view of the matter 
to be incorrect, and thus they regard the evangelist as stating 
that the women were present at the time of the earthquake. 
The wonderful and dazzlingly bright appearance of the angel 
is emphasized in the several narratives, 

Verses 5-7.—The word “ ye” has, in the original, a special 
emphasis. It seems to place the women, whom the angel now 
addresses and. comforts, in contrast with the watchers, They 
are quaking and becoming even as if dead men: Do you, on 
the other hand, be free from alarm and terror. You are here 
that you may find Jesus. Let me tell you of him. Receive 
what I tell you with calmness, and then go and act in accord- 
ance with what I say. The women are first invited to see the 
evidence ofthe truth of the angel’s words, “Come, see the place 
where he lay,” and are then bidden to bear the angel’s message, 
and what was, in reality, the Lord’s message to the disciples, 
Jesus hal already, before his death, assured the disciples of a 
meeting with him in Galilee, after he should have risen from 
the dead (see Matt. 26 : 32). 

Verses 8-10.—The fears of the women were so far put 
aside by the word of the angel, that they hastened to fulfil 
the duty which he imposed upon them. They departed with 
fear indeed, the evangelist says, mingled with great joy. 
Mark says trembling and astonishment had come upon them, 
This fear was, however, the fear connected with awe and 
wonder, in view of the great event which had taken place, 
Their joy overpowered it as they gave their message. As 
they were hastening back to the city, to bear the tidings to 
the disciples, the evangelist tells us that Jesus met them, and 
made himself known tothem. If this appearance is to be 
regarded as a distinct and separate manifestation from that 
which is recorded as having been made to Mary Magdalene, 
we must hold that she had left her companions, had hastened 
on to the tomb, had there seen the Lord, and had already 
left the place before they arrived at the tomb, and thus 
before they saw Jesus on their return from it. 

Verses 11-15.—The guard was composed of Roman soldiers, 
as is indicated at the close of the preceding chapter. Someof 
these soldiers, having recovered from their prostration soon 
after the women had left the tomb, made their way to the Jew- 
ish authorities, to give them a report of what had so unexpect- 
edly and so wonderfully occurred in their presence. These men 
related the facts, but the Jewish rulers had other ends in view. 
A hastily gathered meeting of the sanhedrin, or of many mem- 
bers of it, determined to complete their triumph over Jesus 
and his cause, notwithstanding what they heard. A new 
falsehood was devised, and a new, and, as they thought, suc- 
cessful, plan was adopted. If they had put to death the living 
man, and thus gained the victory over him, they would now 
put aside the dead man, and suppress all belief that he could 
have returned to life again,—a much easier task, as they be- 
lieved, than that in which they had already accomplished 
their purpose. They bribed the soldiers, and promised to 
save them from all anxiety and secure them from all punish- 
ment, in case any report of their false statement should reach 
the ears of Pilate. The desire which the rulers had was to 
get the story into circulation among their own people, and 
thus prevent the growth of belief in Jesus on the part of the 
Jews.— Was spread abroad: At the time when the story was 
concocted and repeated.— Until this day: The time of the 
writing of the Gospel. The story continued to be told and 
believed, as we learn from Justin Martyr, in the second cen- 
tury. The statement of these verses is not found in the other 
Gospels, but the subsequent currency of the story shows the 
credibility of the evangelist’s affirmation. 

Verses 16, 17.—The story of the manifestations of Jesus 
to his disciples after his resurrection is strictly limited in 
this Gospel to the one which occurred on the mountain 
in Galilee. This manifestation was later, as we may be- 
lieve, than any one of those related in the other Gospels 
before the time of the ascension, unless the one mentioned 
in the twenty-first chapter of John be excepted. The 
reason for this limitation we may not be able to give, but 
the fact of the limitation cannot justly be regarded as 
contradicting in any measure the records of tthe other Gos- 
pels. Whether there were others besides the eleven present 
here, we cannot determine. It would seem more probable, 
from the forms of expression used, that there were not. If 
there were not, the some who doubted must have been some 
of the eleven. We observe in the narratives of all the mani- 
festations that there was a hesitancy with regard to a recog- 
nition of Jesus as actually present, as he first showed himself. 

Verses 18-20.—In this meeting with the disciples, Jesus 
assures them of the seal which God had set upon himself and 
upon his mission, and gives them his bidding to go forth in 
his name for the carrying on, to its completion, of the work 














which he had begun. The meeting was thus, in its purpose 
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and significance, one of the final meetings before the separa- 
tion which was to take place at his ascension. They were to 
“make disciples” everywhere,—like themselves ; that is, be- 
lievers in and followers of Jesus. They were to baptize them 
into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; that is, 
to bring them by this outward sign into union with God,— 
the outward sign being the symbol and confirmation of the 
inward faith. They were also to teach them to fulfil all 
duties pertaining to such union and discipleship.—The end 
of the world: That is, the consummation of the age, the period 
which precedes the full triumph of the Messianic kingdom. 
Yale University. 


THE CONTINUITY OF THE ETERNAL LIFE. 
BY J, MAX HARK, D.D. 


If the incarnation is the foundation, and the atonement the 
chief corner-stone, then is the resurrection the capstone that 
completes the symmetrical beauty of the finished temple of 
divine truth. The Scriptures themselves regard it as such. 
In the preaching and the writings of the apostles the doctrine 
of the risen Christ ocenpies as prominent a place as that of 
the crucified Saviour, And indeed it is the divine seal set 
upon the redemptive work of the Son of God, the alone com- 
petent and sufficient wiiness to what he was and did, and the 
pledge and earnest of what he yet shall be and do. It was 
the logical and consistent consummation of all that had gone 
before, and the necessary precursor of all that should follow 
after. 

Apart from its theological significance and importance, 
however, the central fact of our lesson has an immediate 
practical bearing upon our daily Christian life and work 
whose value cannot be overestimated. The rolling away of 
that stone from the sepulcher’s door removed a yet heavier 
weight, not only from the heart of ‘‘ Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary,” but of millions since, the sorrow and grief 
of whose souls had otherwise been sealed with a hopeless 
despair. Up to that hour darkness had reigned supreme in 
the spiritual world ; for dread death seeme.! conqueror of all, 
the end of all living things, whom none could escape. But 
with that hour “it began to dawn;” the reign of death was 
broken; the inexorable conqueror was vanquished. The 
tomb need not be the dark dungeon of hope; but that “angel 
of the Lord,” glorious in “ the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free,” can illumine with his radiance even the depths 
of the tomb, and reveal that death in itself hath no sting nor 
the grave any victory belonging to it. 

Since Christ, “ the firstfruits of them that slept,” rose from 
the dead, bringing life and immortality to light, thousands 
and thousands have stood by the graves where their loved 
ones were laid, and their hearts were not broken nor their 
spirits crushed ; for that angel still was there to strengthen 
and cheer, and direct them aright: “ Why seek ye the living 
among the deud? He is not here, for he is risen; for he that 
believeth, though he were dead, yet shall he live. And who- 
soever liveth and believeth shall never die, Fear not ye, 
therefore ; but give thanks unto God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Yet is it by no means to be imagined that there is any true 
ground for comfort in the mere historic fact of Jesus of Naza- 
reth’s having risen from the dead, early one Easter morning, 
nigh two thousand years ago, There is no comfort in it nor 
any interest for me, unless there exists some vital, close, or- 
ganic relationship between him and me. Just as the death 
of another does not affect me, save with the reflex touch of 
sympathy, unless that other was bound to me by the living 
bond of love, by which his life and mine were in so far united, 
made one, that when he died so much of my life went out 
with him. This not only figuratively, poetically, but really, 
essentially. It is not sorrow for him that I feel, but the pain 
of an actual loss to my life. So the assurance that the loved 
one, this other part of my self, is not gone out of existence, 
but liveth forevermore, brings to me comfort and joy, restor- 
ing to me the fulness of life,—not only what I had before, 
wut whatever larger life he has inherited besides, To this 
end hath God in Christ made with us an everlasting covenant, 
shedding his life-blood on the cross that we might become 
partakers of his eternal life, and our life be hid with Christ 
in God. Therefore he calls us “ friends,” and sends his Spirit 
to bear witness with our spirit that we are children of God; 
“and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ.” He took on himself our sinful lives, the natu- 
ral life of mafi, and made us sharers of his sinless life, the 
eternal life of God; so that it is no longer we that live, but 
Christ that liveth in us, and the life we now live in the flesh 

we live by the faith of the Sonof God. By virtue of his par- 
taking of our life he died on the cross; and, if so be that we 


really entered into the covenant with him, we in so far died | 


with him. By virtue of the eternal life in him he rose again 
from the dead, death could have no dominion over him ; aad 
we, as sharers with him of that true life, have also risen with 
him beyond the killing power of death. So far as we live his 
life we can never die, as he has said, “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” ’ 

In this profound yet simple truth is therefore contained, 














not only the ground for the confidence we have when we our- 
selves are called to lay our bodies in the grave, the courage 
wherewith the Christian meets death, but also the comfort 
and serene strength that are given us when called upon to 
see our loved ones die. If they were “friends” of Christ by 
interchange of life with him through faith, then we can 
serenely gaze into their grave and know that they are not 
there. Their true life, that of which we by love were par- 
takers, continues in Christ as before, only fuller, freer, more 
perfect, and continues a part of our life too, as close to us, 
dear to us, as ever before. There has been no essential 
change, only a change in some of the outer conditions, In 
the communion of saints death is only an incident,—a trivial 
incident, compared with some others; as, for instance, the 
liability to sin. Not death, but sin alone, is the destroyer of 
souls, the dread foe of life and love. ‘ 

The continuity of the life that is in Christ, the true eternal | 
life, is further emphasized by what immediately followed 
upon the re-urrection. There was to be no interruption or 
cessation of the work. The women were comforted end re- 
assured by the same voice as of old. They were given a 
practical task to perform, to carry a message such as they 
may have carried many a time before. A place previously 
appointed for a meeting, a inountain in Galilee, was again 
designated, and the Master’s command reiterated. And when 
they met him there, behold! it was the same dear, loving 
Master they had known and followed before until the horrors 
of Gethsemane and the awful event on Calvary had over- 
whelmed and wellnigh confounded them. They had been 
dazed by their natural belief in the power of death and the 
grave. Now they were coming to themselves again; they 
were learning to believe in the Life, to realize what he had 
meant when he said, “I am the resurrection, and the life.” 
Death is not omnipotent. Even here and now, there isa 
condition which death cannot touch, a sphere where the 
dread tyrant is helpless and powerless, Yes, their Master 
was the same they had always known; yet now, as never 
before, could they understand and believe his calm assurance, 
“All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” That 
“all” now was seen to be infinitely large. It meant all to 
them now. 

In the light of this larger knowledge could they now go 
forward, as he commanded them again, with the saving work 
he had come to do on earth. The task would be great, but 
we “can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth” 
us, Discouragements, difficulties, persecution, death, would 
oppose them, all the world be against them; but what were 
these? He had said, “ Lo, I am with you alway, everi unto 
the end of the world.” And he is the life, triumphant, 
omnipotent life,—the eternal life which had been given them 
to dive, and which no man taketh from them. Their prop- 
erty nen might take, their limbs and bodies, but their life 
never; for that was hid with Christ in God forever and 


forever. 
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METHODS IN A PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


The primary department of the First Baptist Sunday- 
school of Raleigh, North Carolina, has been taught, for 
about a quarter of a century, by Mr. and Mrs, W. H. 
Dodd, Unbroken success usually tells of common-sense 
methods, This primary department, spoken of as “one 
of the best in the South,” and “ a model,” follows methods 
that “are plain and straightforward, with freedom from 
clap-trap and effort at display.” Mr. Dodd was fora 
number of years the mayor of Raleigh. ‘‘ He and his 
wife, having no children of their own, have devoted 
themselves very much to this work. They both sing 
well, and have given much attention to training the 
little ones in this line.” There are usually two hundred 
children enrolled, frora three to eight years of age. 

The primary room of the First Baptist school has 
stained-glass windows, entrances from the yard and tlie 
main room, and is well ventilated. The benches are of 
different heights, half-circles in form; the scholars are 
seated according to size, the smaller in front, and the 
boys and girls separated. Half an hour before the formal 
opening of the school Mrs. Dodd meets the children, for 
greetings and for teaching new songs and exercises. On 
week-days she visits the homes of the children. In tlie 
| Sunday exercises no printed programs are used; but the 
| order is changed every week in some respect. An out- 
line of these varied services has been obtained of Mr. 
Dodd, who writes: 

“ Promptly at the hour for opening, the superintendent [Mr. 
Dodd] standsin front of the class and extends both hands in front, 
palms upward (showing that he has nothing in them), calls the 
attention of the class to that fact, and requests them to extend 
their hands in the same manner. He turns his hands over, and 








the scholars follow with the same motions. Having the attention 


of the scholars, he makes the sign for standing up,—lifting up 
both hands twice,—and the scholars arise. He folds his hands 
in the attitude of prayer, the scholars following his motions. 
Closing his eyes, he offers a short prayer for a blessing, using 
simple words, dividing the prayer into short sentences, and 
having the scholars repeat each sentence afterhim. Sometimes 
we vary this part of the opening exercises by the superintendent 
and scholars repeating together the Lord’s Prayer. Sometimes 
we have a scholar lead in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
superintendent and scholars follow. 

‘“ After prayer the sign is given to sit down,—like the sign to 
stand up,—and the opening hymn is sung, the children sitting. 
This hymn has been so well taught as to be familiar to nearly 
all the scholars. Afterwards they repeat the Twenty-third 
Psalm, or the Ten Commandments, or the Beatitudes, or some 
other Scripture. Another well-known song follows, and then 
the study of the International lesson. 

“In teaching this lesson we use the blackboa@; The Primary 
Quarterly of the Southern Baptist Convention; The Pocket 
Quarterly for Teachers of Children, by Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts; 
we have a look at The Sunday School Times; we have the les- 
son story of The Little Folks’ Paper, edited by Faith Latimer; 
and we use the Bible. 

“ After teaching the lesson, we sing an appropriate song, the 
scholars standing. Any new exercises or new songs, that we 
may desire to teach, are next taken up. We teach our songs in 
regular drill, line by line,—teaching a line and singing a line. 
Now and then we change the position of the scholars, if the 
hymn or the tune is hard. Our room being a half-circle, we 
often march the scholars (exeept the very small ones) around 
the room, just after having taught them a hard song or exer- 
cise. In selecting new songs and new exercises we have to 
examine carefully all the new books that we can afford to buy. 
Especially in the selection of new songs do we find it difficult. 
There are so few books that have many appropriate hymns and 
tunes! If the hymns are good, the tunes are not very appro- 
priate, and vice vrsa ; but we are glad to note a great improve- 
ment in this line of books during the last few years. 

* After we have given all the time we can to teaching new 
songs, Scripture recitations, and methods, we finish making our 
collections, The regular method for collections is to have the 
scholars, as they enter, walk to a small table in the center of 
the room, and drop their pennies in small waiters placed there 
for that purpose ; but some forget to do this, and carry their 
money with them to their seats, especially when they arrive 
late. We call their attention to this every Sunday, and those 
who have any money at that time leave their seats and drop 
their pennies in the waiters, while all are singing the little song 
‘Dropping the pennies one by one.’ Having made up the col- 
lection, and finished the report of attendance, the reports are 
sent into the main school while the assistant is leading the class 
in some familiar song. 

“‘ At this point we give the superintendent of the maim school 
two minutes (if he desires so much), to greet the children and 
make a few remarks. Our superintendent always says some- 
thing to the children. Now, having placed our Sunday-school 
papers on the little table in the center of the room, we take up 
one of them, show the picttre representing the lesson, and ask 
them to explain it. Then we have all the scholars stand up 
and sing a good-by song, accompanied with appropriate mo- 
tions, fullowed immediately by the chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘ 

“The scholars sit down again, until the organist strikes the 
chords on the organ; then the larger cliildren, who occupy the 
highest bench, rise, and, while the organist is playing a tune, 
they march out from their seats, slowly and in good order, one 
behind the other. Passing by the little table, each scholar 
takes a paper (or-two papers, if a little, brother or sister is 
absent), Continuing, they march until they are outside of the 
room; there they wait for their little brothers, or sisters, or 
neighbors, to join them. In the same manner all the children 
march out, the tallest first, until all are out of the room; and 
then they goeinto the church, and sit with their parents or 
friends.” ° 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


etinatfipicie 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
Maryland, state, at Baltimore....... ....c0ccscceee seeeevees -.April 5-7 
South Carolina, state, at Marion.......0....csecee senses coves April 5-7 
Florida, state, at Orlando..............::c00ssesesseeseteeeeeed April 12-14 
Alabama, state, at Huntsville. ................s0s0e008 «t-April 19-21 
Mississippi, state Jat Oxford..........ccc0-0 ceesseeee senereeeed April 26-28 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans.........., 0.0005 eesssenee oeeees May 3-5 
Kansas, state, at Topeka............c.000ssessseee sessseeee sense May 10-12 
Georgia, state, at Marietta................00 sdoaee spagenneeite May 18-20 
Ge, ne, OB TANG gs csicensctesig epoeserce operon setnoiogy invenente June 7-9 
Colorado, state, at Camon City.........cccecscceee cesses eeeees June 14-16 


Indiana, state, at Elkhart.. .............. Lepdse : onebs sovbeosst June 14-16 
Wyoming, state, at Cheyenne............00.--cscseee ceeeeeees June 21-23 
Missouri, state, at St. Joseph 
Montana, state, at Helena. ......... cesecsees oeeceseee conseeees 
Kentucky, state, at Princeton........... -...cs00+ ceseeseeed August 23-25 
Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain........ November— 


BIBLE STUDY FOR 1892-93. 
It has been the custom of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, for the past two years, to offer a gen- 
eral examination upon a biblical subject of current inter- 
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est. The examination for which preparation will be made 
in 1892 will take place January 10,1893. The subject 
of,this examination will be the “ Founding of the Chris- 
tian Church” as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistles, and the Revelation. The examination of 
1893 will cover but half this topic, closing with Acts 
15: 35. In January, 1894, the second half will form the 
subject of a second examination. The International les- 
so.is take up this subject July 1, 1892, continuing until 
December, 1892, again taking it up July, 1893, and con- 
tinuing to December, 1893. 

These examinations will be open to individuals or 
groups in all parts of the world, They are especially 
designed for 


Sunday-school teachers whose time is too limited to under- 
take correspondénce study. These should take up the study 
at once, to be prepared for their work of teaching in the last 
six months of 1892. 

Sunday-school classes who want broader and more definite 
knowledge than can be gained in the ordinary way. 

Young People’s Societies which cannot yet form Bible clubs, 

Chautauqua readers who can obtain a seal on their Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle diplomas for this work. 

Parents who want to keep abreast of their children in the 
Sunday-school. 

Ministers who have not time for Sunday-school work, but 
would keep in line with it. 

Any person who desires a carefully planned course of Bible 
study with an examination at the close. 

*Preparation may be made alone or in classes, Where time 
and circumstances permit, a club for more thorough study 
should be formed. This work is nat intended to supplant in 
any measure the Institute correspondence study, either as indi- 
vidual students or in classes. It is hoped, however, that it will 
meet the need of the thousands who have not time or oppor- 
tunity for more scholarly work. Below will be found a series 
of helps the entire cost of which, including the examination 
fee, will not exceed $2.55. A careful study of these helps will 
enable one to pass the highest grade of the examination. If 
only a part of the helps can be secured, one of the first two, and 
the last, should be chosen. The lower grades will be best suited 
to those who study from the International lessons only, 

The questions are offered in four grades,—elementany, inter- 
mediate, progressive, andadvanced. They are therefore adapted 
to all classes of persons. They will be sent under seal to each 
candidate or group of candidates before January 10, on which 
date the appointed special examiner (an examiner will be ap- 
pointed wherever there is a candidate) will break the'seal,-and 
those who desire to answer the questions from memory, with- 
out helps, may doso. The papers of such candidates will be 
sent at once to the office of the Institute, where they will be 
graded, and certificates awarded according to merit, Those who 
prefer to use the questions for review purposes only may do so 
after the specified date. 

The fee for this examination is fifty cents. On receipt of this 
amount, the examinee will be supplied with the direction-sheet 
which has been described, and, at the close of the year, with 
the questions. These alone are fully worth the fee charged. 
Those persons, however, who take the examination under the 
Institute restrictions, receive, in addition to the above, an 
approximate statement of their standing and a certificate, with- 
out extra fee. 

The following are recommended, not required, for the use of 
those who wish to become examinees : 


Inductive leaflets : The Founding of the Christian Church, $0.40 


Outline inductive Bible studies: The Apostolic Church... .40 
Dod’s Introduction to the New Testament,......... 0.0066 seeee 75 
Ne BO UGS <sthvhees siesb bles 65.0 ok: deco ccen covedsiunsesics .60 
Cambridge Bible on Acts (abridged)................ avert chinks 30 


A specially prepared direction sheet, containing the follow- 
ing matter, will be sent to all examinees on receipt of the ex- 
amination fee : 

1. Statement of the principles underlying inductive Bible 
study. 

2. Division of the present subject, with a valuable outline. 

8. Chronological table, showing the growth and development 
of the Church from 30 to 100 A.D. 

4. Valuble suggestions for the use of the note-book. 

5. Directions when and how to use the recommended books. 

Address, William R. Harper, Principal, No, 391 Fifty-fifth 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, with the following application : 

I desire to be enrolled as a candidate for the examination, 
January 10, 1893, on the “‘ Founding of the Christian Church.” 
I enclose fifty cents, the examination fee, and $ for such 
of the helps named above as I have indicated, 

ROMO... 00000082 spncesese 


| eter ehewewe Cee eeeee caneee *Heeee 


Are you actively connected with church, Sunday-school, or 
Ra eG a atseretd iseictnns cidiceer bbesttipy Sabian: tabebesta 

N. B,—Indicate clearly, on the above list, the helps which you 
desire, in addition to the examination direction-sheet which is 
sent free to all examinees. Send money-order, postal note, or 
draft, not a check, payable to W. R. Harper. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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CHEYNE’S ORIGIN OF THE PSALTER* 


Professor Cheyne’s Origin of the Psalter is a remark- 
able book. It is evidently regarded by its author and 

others as the crowning product of a third of a century of 
successful work in biblical investigation. For many 

years of this period Professor Cheyne has been eminent. 

He has a gift of insight, combined with fine scholarship, 

that renders his work in certain lines particularly help- 

ful. Professor Cheyne writes from the point of view of 
one who is conscious of possessing a deep religious in- 

terest in the Scriptures, combined with critical acumen 

and honesty. He disbelieves in merely intellectual, un- 

syippathetic criticism. He feels strongly that innova- 

tions of opinion, even when grounded on truth, may 

temporarily give great pain and do great harm; and 

that the discoverer of new truths, even if he is sure that 
his discoveries are genuine, has responsibilities accord- 
ingly. 

The opinions concerning the Book of Psalms, thus 
avowed, are, in brief, the following: King David was a 
poet and musician, counted excellent in the times in 
which he lived. Secular poetry, including the elegies 
for Saul and Jonathan and for Abner (1 Sam. 1: 19; 
2 Sam. 3 : 88), is correctly attributed to him, and it is 
very likely that he also wrote religious songs. But it is 
impossible to think that David can have been up to the 
writing of such religious poetry as we find in the Psalter 
(p. 192). 

Further, Professor Cheyne feels “ bound to assume the 
existence of a‘ David’ (using the name in a symbolic 
sense) subsequently to the poet-king.” This second 
David “ left a deeper impress than the historical David” 
on such men as Amos, and, after him, “the authors of 
the earliest extant psalms,” But no psalm now existing 
came from either of these Davids. It is probable that 
their influence perpetu®ed itself, and indirectly affected 
the psalm-writers. It is possible that the existing psalms 
may contain phrases, ot lines, or stanzas, or even longer 
fragments of Davidic work, though none such are dis- 
tinctly recognizable. All the extant psalms are post- 
exilian, except possibly Psalm 18, duplicated in 2Samuel 
22, which may be as early as the times of Josiah, though, 
if so, it was re-edited later. The statements concerning 
the Persian period are often exceedingly vague; but, 
apparently, Mr. Cheyne holds that few of our psalms, or 
none, were written in the time of Zerubbabel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and the building of the second temple; that 
a few were writftn in or before the time of the first ad- 
ministration of Nehemiah ; that the majority of the one 
hundred and fifty were written in the Persian period 
after the time of Nehemiah,—that is, after the close of 
the history narrated in the Bible; that “ at least twenty- 
seven ” (the statements are not quite consistent) origi- 
nated in the Maccabean times; and perhaps sixteen or 
more in the pre-Maccabean part of the Greek period. 

~As to the collecting of the first three books of the 
Psalter, Professor-Cheyne is not very explicit, but he 
leaves us to infer that the first book was collected before 
the close of the Persian period, and was entitled “To 
David ;” and that the second and third were collected 
later, but before the Maccabean times. The fourth and 
fifth books he regards as originally a single collection, 
made hy Simon the Maccabee shortly after he became 
high-priest, B. C. 142. Not much later, additional psalms 
were inserted into the earlier collections, the latest col- 
lection divided into two parts’by the doxology appended 
to Psalm 106, and the collections placed together as a 
Pentateuch of sacred songs. 

As to the dates of some of the psalms, Professor Cheyne 
is very explicit. To note, at random, a few instances: 
Psalm 110 “is an encomium upon Simon, who... 
(May of B. C. 142) had completed the liberation of Jeru- 
salem” (p. 25). Psalm 118 celebrates the retonsecration 
of the temple by Judas, B.C. 165 {p.17). Psalm 149 
celebrates the victory over Nicanor, March of B. C. 161 
(p. 48). Psalm 79 is placed in B.C. 166, “the year be- 
fore the glorious dedication” (p. 18). Psalm 72 was 
composed in Jerusalem, B.C. 285, in honor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and Psalm 45 a little later, to celebrate 
Ptolemy’s marriage with his sister Arsinoe (pp. 144, 
170,171). There are plenty of other instances as defi- 
nite as these. 





*The Psalter: Its Origin and Religious Contents, in the Light of 
Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religions, with an Intro- 
duction and Appendices. Eight lectures preached before the Uni- 
sory of Oxfordin the year 1489, on the foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury, by Thomas Kelly Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and Canon of Rochester. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner, 





&Co, 1891. Price, 16s, 


Professor Cheyne’s view contradicts at many points 
the opinions heretofore commonly held in the Church; 
and its author has no right to ask that it be accepted, 
unless he can offer convincing proof that itistrue. This 
is the test to which every prophet of a new departure in 
religious opinions must be brought. If God has really 
given him a message to men, then, as a part of that mes- 
sage, God has given him the means for so placing the 
evidence before them that open-minded men can see for 
themselves that the messageistrue. In the earlier stages 
of a process of discovery, the demand for clear evidence 
may be waived for a while to give the discoverer time to 
test and formulate the truths he has found. But the 
demand cay no longer be waived after the discovery 
reaches the point at which it challenges men to accept 
it on pain of being counted unintelligent. What sort of 
proof does Professor Cheyne offer that his discoveries 
concerning the psalms ought to be generally accepted? 
It is very generally supposed that the principal part 
of the evidence in these biblical questions is that derived 
from linguistic peculiarities ; so that people who are not 
experts in the study of language have nothing to do but 
bow with submission to the decisions made by the experts, 
This is not the case. Professor Cheyne is entirely cor- 
rect when he says that, although he claims positive re- 
sults from the linguistic argument, yet it cannot often 
be more than subsidiary ; so that he will be satisfied if 
he has shown “ that from the point of view of language 
no decisive objection can be raised to conclusions based 
for the most part upon other grounds” (p. 461). 

What, then, are these “ other grounds” on which he 
mainly bases his conclusions? Historical tradition, 
information given by men who have personal knowledge, 
the testimony of witnesses who lived at or near the time, 
constitute no part of them. Professor Cheyne frankly 
accepts the fact that there is a good deal of evidence of 
this sort, and that it is all against him. The authors of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, born, according to 
Professor Cheyne, before most of the’ psalms were writ- 
ten, attribute the psalms in general, and Psalms 105, 106, 
96, 132, and 130 in particular, to the times of David and 
Solomon (1 Chron. 16; 2 Chron. 6 : 41, 42, and passages 
that mention David, Asaph, etc.). Within the lifetime 
of the writers of a large part of the Psalter, as these psalms 
are dated by Professor Cheyne, the title “To David” 
had been prefixed, not to a book of psalms merely, but 
to the individual psalms that now have it; and as early 
at least as the lifetime of Septuagint translators who were 
born before the latest psalms were written, these titles 
were regarded as indicating that David wrote the psalms, 
In the times of Jesus, when old men were still living who 
had spoken with old men who remembered Simon the 
Maccabee, the psalms in general were currently attributed 
to David; and at least five or six particular psalms are 
cited by Jesus and his disciples as being David’s,—not 
as being in the book that bore David’s name, but as con- 
taining the words that David himself spoke. Items of 
thissort might be multiplied. There are very few ancient 
writings that are attested by statements anywhere near 
so abundant or so explicit. Professor Cheyne does p6t 
deny or ignore or evade this; he simply faces it, and 
affirms his views in spite of it. Surely a man who, in 
dealing with facts, thus rejects what seems on the face 
of it to be trustworthy information concerning those facts, 
should be able to give very decisive reasons for his course, 

For a specific instance, take Psalm 110. Professor 
Cheyne holds that it has carried the title, “To David, a 
Psalm,” from the time of Simon the -~Maccabee (p. 69). 
In the New Testament times, and as much farther back 
as the affair can. be traced, the psalm was ascribed to 
David, Jesus quotes it with the words, ‘‘ David himself 
saith in the book of Psalms,” “ David himself said in 
the Holy Spirit,” “‘ David himself calleth him Lord” 
(Luke 20:42; Mark 12: 35, 37). It is difficult to see 
how Jesus and the ancient witnesses could be more ex- 
plicit than they are in affirming that the words of this 
psalm date from David. But Professor Cheyne affirms 
that they do not, but were written nine centuries after 
David, in praise of Simon the Maccabee. The case de- 
mands proof that is positive and indubitable. No mere 
slight probabilities will answer. Until the contrary is 
incontestably shown, there is nothing for the ordinary 
reader to do but say, “‘ Jesus and the ancient witnesses 
testify that the psalm is from David; and their testi- 
mony is credible.” 

What evidence has Professor Cheyne to the contrary? 
He makes something of the support of such men as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, John Calvin, Vit- 
ringa, Hitzig, Reus«, and other men, ancient and modern, 
some of whom go even farther than himself in attribut- 





ing psalms to the Maccabean period. But in general 
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these men differ with him oftener than they agree. 
None of the older ones fail to regard the psalms as 
mostly Davidic. And, at the best, opinion is not evi- 
dence. Not here can we find that irresistible, over- 
whelming evidence that shall compel. us to seek fora 
new interpretation of the apparently plain words of 
Jesus and the ancient witnesses. 

In the case of Psalm 110, Professor Cheyne gives his 
reasons on pages 20-29 quite in full. First he argues 
that the psalm cannot have been Davidic because it is in 
the fourth collection of the Psalms, which must have 
been collected after the exile, and a genuine poem of 
David would not have waited so long for recognition. 
This assumes that the first public recognition of a psalm 
was always the putting of it into one of our present five 
books of Psalms,—an assumption which is manifestly 
too weak to deserve refutation. Having made this point, 
Professor Cheyne mercilessly cuts up some one’s theory 
that the psalm was written by a court poet at the time 
when David danced beforetheark. Then he attacks the 
view thatit refers to Zerubbabel, and then proceeds toshow 
that the different statements in it can be so understood as 
to fit the circumstances in which Simon was made high- 
priest. On the basis of the actual facts, he makes out a 
fairly good fit; and then, by supposing that there may 
have been people who objected to Simon, on account of 
his lack of direct high-priestly descent, and that the 
psalmist meets this by ascribing to him a priesthood 
from Melchizedek, who was so much earlier than Zadok, 
he makes the fit still more remarkable. The difficulty 
of this style of argumert is that there are a good number 
of other historical situations where, by similar processes, 
an equally good fit might be obtained. On this prin- 
ciple, a psalm might have as many dates as Homer had 
birthplaces. Reasoning of this kind is valuable in its 
place, but it has very little weight toward compelling us 
to find out some new interpretation for the ‘‘ David him- 
self said” of Jesus, 

As another specimen of the handling of evidence, take 
the proof that the last collection was made just after 142 
B.C, From the phenomena presented, Professor Cheyne 
infers that the collection was made not long after the 
later psalms in it were written,—at or near a time when 
a radical change was made in the temple music, and ata 
time when the earlier collected psalms were found to be 
mmadequate to the demands of theservice. These criteria 
are correct, and they fit the times when Ezra (Ezra 7: 7) 
brought up singers from Babylonia to the temple, and 
he and Nehemiah afterward made much of the services 
of the singers. At this date there was call for radical 
change; for the second temple had failed to obtain the 
standing it ought to have, and the narratives have much 
to say of the singing as fostered by Ezra and Nehemiah. 
In the time of Simon, on the contrary, what call was 
there for radical change? The services had been sus- 
pended less than four years, and Simon did not become 
high-priest till twenty-three years after their resump- 
tion. Professor Cheyne intimates that the change was 
due to Greek influence. Greek influence in this direc- 
tim might have made itself felt forty or fifty years 
earlier, when the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus was 
written, and Jew and Greek were on cordial terms; but 
Simon attained the high-priesthood after wars that were 
a succession of massacres, and as the representative of 
the anti-Greek element in Israel. Professor Cheyne re- 
plies that we know ‘hat Simon did not despise Greek 
architecture; but the proof he adduces has not a feather’s 
weight. Further; the accounts of this same Simon and 
the great things he did for the people and the temple 
are very full, and mention many details, but say no word 
about the temple music, or about psalms written or col- 
lected by him. Professsor Cheyne asks, “Is it likely 
that he beautified the exterior, and took no thought for 
the greatest of the spiritual glories of the temple?” It 
is more logical to ask whether the narrator who describes 
what Simon did for the temple would have omitted to 
mention that Simon reconstructed the temple music, and 
made a new psalm-book, and remade the old one, if in- 
deed Simon had done these things? 

Manifestly, reasoning of this inconclusive sort cannot 
go very far toward establishing the revolutionary propo- 
sitions for which Professor Cheyne argues. And really, 
though he puts these things much to the front, they are, 
after all, but subsidiary in his argument. The real basis 
of his conclusions is found in the view which he, in 
common with others, holds as to the origin of the other 

books of the Old Testament. The Davidic psalms asa 
whole presuppose the Hexateuch. If the Hexateuch 
properly dates from the time of Nehemiah or later, the 
psalms must, most of them, be later still. If one as- 
sumes that there is a legendary element throughout all 








Old Testament narrative ; that sacred writing practically 
begins with Amos; that Isaiah is the founder of the Jew- 
ish Church; that the distinctive features of Jewish law 
begin with Jusiah ; that all the psalms are church hymns, 
and none of them originally hymns for private use, and 
that church hymns were impossible until long after 
these earlier stages in Israelite development were past,— 
then all that is left for him to do is to find the best post- 
exilian position he can for each part of the Psalter. But 
one should consider carefully before he accepts any of 
these assumptions as disproving or modifying the testi- 
mony of Jesus and the ancient witnesses, and the evi- 
dence that agrees with that testimony, instead of being 
disproved by them. 





The pungent originality and laudable terseness of 
President W. G. Ballantine’s incisive studies of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel ought to attract readers, ‘“ Jeremiah,” says 
the author, “is the most misunderstood of all the great 
men of history;” for he was healthy, strong, and brave, 
not morbid, weak, and timorous. The misfortunes which 
he shared and chronicled constituted ‘“‘ the saddest and 
most shameful of all earthly tragedies before that of 
Calvary; namely, the fall of the Jewish kingdom and 
the destruction of Solomon’s Temple.” His noble writ- 
ings remind us that it is sometimes a duty to recognize 
the dark side; to remember that all things, at any given 
moment, are not for the best; to denounce as well as to 
encourage; to bewail the absence of leaders as well as 
to try to strengthen the hands of the incompetent; and 
to recognize backward tendencies and hostile attitudes 
when they really exist. Dr. Ballantine thinks that Dr. 
Austin Phelps misjudged Jeremiah in his well-known 
article (first published in The Sunday School Times) 
entitled “The Prophet of the Broken Heart,” and that 
Jeremiah was really robust-minded, and willing to take 
counsel with other burden-bearers; but in controverting 
Dr. Phelps his critic dwells rather too strongly on alleged 
comparative weaknesses ef St@Paul, Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, and Elijah, while, in rhetorical expression, his 
pages are clearly inferior to those of Dr. Phelps, who, in 
the chapter in question, wrote ef Jeremiah with a sym- 
pathetic insight clearly born of introspection and of some 
actual similarity of natural character. But nothing save 
praise can,be given to Dr. Ballantine’s effective warn- 
ings, on the basis of a study of Jeremiah’s character, 
that “there ig a baseless and undiscriminating optimism 
in our popular eloquence and literature which is right 
athwart the plainest teachings of history and of the 
Bible.’”’——His review of the Book of Ezekiel is literary 
rather than personal in its trend, and isdn itself a better 
piece of literature than its companion pamphlet. Some 
single sentences, taken aside from the context, seem over- 
statements; but the thirty-two pages, as a whole, are 
worth reading for their freshness of thought and con- 
clusion. “Ezekiel,” says the author, ‘“ holds a place, 
among sacred writers, like that of Bach among musicians 
or of Chaucer among poets,—less understood and appre- 
ciated by the general public, but the storehouse and 
inspiration of later authors,—the musicians’ musician, 
the poets’ poet.” (Each 74} inches, paper, pp. 32. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 15 cents.) 


A rich devotional spirit pervades Miss Lucy Larcom’s 
volume of original meditations and profitable inwoven 
selections entitled As Jt Jsin Heaven. It does not consist 
of speculations on the general or special character of the 
life of the world to come; but devotes itself to profitable 
thoughts on the nature of the heavenly life, which, ac- 
cording to the divine law, should be manifested here on 
earth, if we faithfully offer the petition: “‘ Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” Miss Larcom there- 
fore leads our thoughts toward “the character of the 
heavenly life rather than its conjectured conditions; the 
heaven that enters into eur human relations to purify 
them and prepare them fora higher development.” Her 
twelve chapters take up, in turn, the living connection 
that should subsist between the Father above and his 
childrén on earth; the visible exercise, in our daily 
lives, of the eternal realities which we call truth and 
love ; the vivifying conception of immortality as strength- 
ening our endeavors to beautify even a forbidding en- 
vironment; the help to be got from the sight of the 
beauty and order of the physical universe; the horror 
of the sin of quenching God’s spirit in mundane hearts; 
that “it is by loving, and not by being loved, that one 
can come nearest the soul of another;” individual in- 
debtedness to others for one’s own character-building; 
God’s consecration, as a mighty Third, of friendships 
bound in human twos; the relation of Christ to regene- 
rated humanity; the thought that “infinite hope is 
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eternal youth ;” the perennial stimulus of the concep- 
tion of endlessness; and the satisfaction that we may 
think to serve, as well as to praise, in the ages to come. 
These are not Miss Larcom’s chapter-titles, but are indi- 
cations of the depth and rich helpfulness of her pages, 
as companions for the quiet hour. The book is wholly 
non-denominational, and can hardly be objectionable to 
any Christians, save possibly to those who assert that 
the physical earth is under a divine ban,—a belief that 
Miss Larcom, in what she says of the spiritual lessons of 
sky, mountain, wood, field, and flower, very vigorously 
combats. The volumeis handsomely produced. (6344 
inches, cloth, pp. 156. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, $1.00.) 


An inexpensive but varied and stimulating little 
library of current thought on religious themes is pre- 
sented in the five neatly clad volumes constituting the 
“first American edition” of Living Papers concerning 
Christian Evidences, Doctrine, and Morals. The series 
was published in England in 1883 and the following 
years, and proved popular and useful. It is virtually a 
high-class theological and ethical review, the articles 
being bound in volumes instead of pamphlets; and when 
placed on the library shelves of those ministers whose’ 
means do not permit the accumulation of many costly 
works, it will be found a serviceable storehouse of intel-. 
ligent thought, presented by British, and a few non- 
British, thinkers of repute. Questions of biblical inter- 
pretation, and of the vexed relations between certain 
scientific, philosophic, and doctrinal tenets, are touched 
upon in whole papers or parts of papers; but the chief 
usefulness of the collection will probably be found in its 
ethical, spiritual,-and vitally practical presentations, in 
such papers as Principal Cairns’s “The Success of Chris- 
tianity ;” the Rev. J. Radford Thomson’s “ The Witness 
of Man’s Moral Nature to Christianity;” Dr. W. G. 
Blaikie’s “‘The Vitality of the Bible;” ex-President 
Porter’s “ Christianity as History, Doctrine, and Life ;” 
Prebendary Row’s “The Unity of the Character of the 
Christ 6f the Gospels a Proof of its Historical Reality; ” 
or Canon Rawlinson’s poetic discussion of “ The Re- 
ligious Teachings of the Sublime and Beautiful in 
Nature.” The spiritual needs of pastor or people must 
be fed, especially in days like these, so largely given up 
to critica] investigations and controversies; and such > 
tractates as the above—which frequently suggest, by 
unconscious anticipation, some of thé methods of the late 
Professor Stearns’s valuable "book on The Evidence of 
Christian Experience—are well calculated to quicken 
religious thought into applied ethics. Five more vol- 
unres of the reprinted series aré to appear. (5 vols. 
745} inches, cloth, total pp. 1544. Cincinnati: Crans- 
ton and Stowe. Price, $5.00.) 


A college address worth reading for its own sake, aside 
from the interest of the occasion which called it forth, 
is that aptly entitled The Glory of the Imperfect, delivered 
by Professor George H. Palmer of Harvard at the first 
commencement, last June, of the Woman’s College of 
Western Reserve University. Taking for his starting- 
point a rather valueless remark by the late Matthew 
Arnold.concerning the uninteresting crudity of civiliza- 
tion in the United States, Professor Palmer went on to 
show that the finished and well-rounded “ beauty and 
distinction” which Arnold found in the Old World 
rather than in America, are not the chief source of the 
interests of life; that it is the glory of a human charac- 
ter—and not less of a people’s character—that it cannot 
be finished: “It must ever press forward; each step 
reached is but the vantage-ground for a further step. 
There is no completeness in human character—in human 
characters save one.” Formative character is not por- 
trayed in the mighty Greek literature: * Joy in growth, 
joy in birth, delight in beginning, interest in origins,— 
these things did not belong to the Greek; they came in 
with Christianity.” The Christ who taught perfection 
yet counseled childlikeness ; and our intellectual horizon 
was enlarged by God’s coming down from heaven to 
enable us rightly to understand childhood, sickness, 
trouble, apparent imperfection and incompleteness of 
every kind. Jesus Christ “teaches us to catch the 
future in the instant, to see the «infinite in the finite, to 
watch the growth of the perfect out of the imperfect. 
And he teaches us that this delight in progress, in 
growth, in aspiration, in completing, may rightly be 
greater than our exultation in completeness,—joy in 
perfecting beyond the joy of perfection.” As these apt 
sayings show, the whole address is worth reading and 
heeding. (7}>5 inches, paper, pp. 29. Boston: D. O, 
Heath & Co. Price, 25 cents.) 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) lin each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 
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False economy is practiced b 
people, who buy inferior Bisicles of foot because 
cheaper t standard Surely infants are 
entitled to the best fi [ obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden ‘ag rand n- 
densed Milk is ToT: ‘niet food. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. ~ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 


Seminary and college courses with diplomas and 
degrees, boratories, cabinets, library 14,000 vols, 
fine art gallery. Board and d tuition, $200.00 a year. 
se Shomer 15, 1892, 

rs. E. 8. MEAD, "President, South Hadley, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.”’ 


Orricr OF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I know Mr. Edwin 8, Johnston, of whom 
you write, and have knowledge of the fact that he has 
produced ‘wonderful cures of stammering. 

Yours mosttruly, JoHNn WANAMAKER. 

Refer also to John D, Wattles, publisher of The 
Sunday School Times. 

Send for ooo pamphlet to E. | semneren, 
Inatitute, 1033 Spring Garden 8t., Phila., P: 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 























The Thomas Foreign Tours. 
Choice of seven European tours , also four-in-hand 
coachin: iat through England. "Bend four cenis pos- 
tage to 34th Street, Philadelphia. 


THE CHALFONTE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the ovean front. Descriptive illustrated booklet 
mailed free. EE, BOBERTS & SONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


*,* Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


SPURGEON’S LAST BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF STAMBOURNE, With Per- 
sonal fomarks, Recollections, and Reflections, Hy 
C. H. Spurgeon. 15 illustrations. 12mo. 44 pp. 6c. 

‘This little and most unpretentious book h@ a 
singular charm.”’—AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, 


THE LIFE AND LABORS OF CHARLES 
HADDON SPURGEON. 
By the Rev. Robert Shindler, 
trations. 316pp. 12mo. $1.50. 


New Illustrated Edition of 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK. By C. i. 
Spergesn. P nw new Reswe-sinten. With 24 illus- 
trations. & PP. i2mo. 
320,000 copeat ave been told” in *pngland. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES. 
38 illu-trations. 182pp. 12mo. 75 cents. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK AND PIC. 
TURES. In one volume, vg 12mo. $1.00. 


ROY’S OPPORTUNITY. By Miss Annie L, 
Hannah. 382pp. i2mo. 4 A Zh, $1.25. 
A capital story for either boys or girls. 


A SEEMING TRIFLE. By Mrs. M. Jeanie 
wy 250 Dp. 12mo, $1.00, 

“Kront interest vividly itustrating the 

sasphotanes little things. 


GOSPEL PICTURES IN BIBLE 
RIES. By the Rev. W. Y. Fu 
“God's Jewels,” Illustrated. 
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STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN uye- 
DENCES, By Alexander Mair, D.D. Imo. 
‘It onght to be in every fami'y ‘and grery Sabbath- 
school library.’’—CHRISTIAN aT Wo 


THE CRUISE OF THE shane aA Ry 
Mrs. Lonise Seymour Houghton. 410 pp. 12mo.. $1.25. 

“It is more interesting than any novel.”—METH- 
ODIST PROTESTANT. 


IMINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS for 1892. By the Rev. 
David James Burrell a the Rev. Joseph Dunn Bur- 
rell, 4&8 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


8.8, LIBRARY BOOKS, Pure, bright, stimu- 
lating, and instructive. Send for lists. 


Easter Cards, Booklets, and Novelties. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211,213 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati,176 Elm St. San Francisco,735 Market St. 
poctndicn in the world. “The 
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Hints on Child -Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday- school. 


a theorist. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime ‘study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74%45% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. Fer sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ This book is not the work of 
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ORANSTON & STOWE, American Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Scholars and critics concede the 


E. & S. Teachers’ Bible 


to be the best. Send for price list to 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & C0., Cooper Union, New York. 


GENUINE “OxFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


for catalogues, 
THOS. ELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 
HE BEST OF REA DING ror YOU NG PEOPL E. 

@ LOTHROP MAGAZINES, Wide Awake, Pansy. 
Babyland, Our Little Men and Women. An education 
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logue of 2,000 books free. D. LothropCo., Pubs., Boston. 
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THE GATES AJAR, 4 Conoest Exercise 1 4 
Miss Jessie H. Brown and J. Fillmore. It 
beautiful and Impressive. Genteinn characters : 
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THE MUSICAL MESSEN ony. for March 
abounds in Easter Music for choirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, 1,0 per year; 
special rates to clubs ; single copy, 
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“FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
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C. H, Gasrizu. An admirable ser- 
l carolsand concerted music, Easy 


ing re of Kings. By Dr. C. R. BuackaLt and 
8. Lorenz. A service for choir r, school, and 
egation, Admirable textand noble music, ‘‘ The 
ter service I ever u Marion Lawrance. 
of Glory. By Kev. I, BALTZELL. Rasiiy 
prepared, oud sure to please. 
Prices of the above: 5 cents per copy ; 50 cents per 
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EASTER ANTHEM. 
War, yioopest Theut By C.H.Gaprre.. A 
delightful anthem of great variety. 8pp. 10 cents per 
copy ; $1.00 per dozen, 


| Ward & Drummond, 
, Ohio. | 711 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
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A new and original Easter service for the Sund ay 
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and attractive 
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It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 830 cents, KINDERGARTEN Pus. 
Co., 277 Madi ison Street, Cc hicago. 


In ware goods, or in making soquary concerning 
anything udvertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

















publisher, as well as the advertiser, by statt that you 
aw the advertisement in The Sunda y School Times," 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, .........00s0ereese0 aieeiligheipn il $1.50 
Queecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Ang school or any set of hers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the oes yearly club rates: 

Yor any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package 
Scentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no names can be written or 
pri on the separate papers. 

The foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to indfviseal addresses at $1.00 each, and parily ina 
pecgeee to one address, at 50 cents each, When so de 
sir 





to one address, 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘Ihis applies to 

Kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten La ml my for inaclub ofeither 
c r. The free copies for mage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but wil be Included in the 

e 


‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the r to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club es for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the pack to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an ertra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such a twy will oblige the ey ay by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the ove 
formed last year by. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request, ‘The Re 
pers for a club will ats i A discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
th re be made early. 

Bhoush coplea of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 

One copy, One year, shillings 
‘Two or more Le pay? one year, 6shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or In a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Fodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, FE. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


6 shillings each. 


Dyes will help you. Dresses, cloaks, suits, 
ribbons, coats, 
feathers, stock- 
ings,— everything 
wearable, these 
Dyes make to 
look like new. 
They give beau- 
tifui colors that 
are warranted not 
to fade, not to 
crock, and not 
to come .out by 
washing with 
soap. * Diamond 
Dyes are the per- 
fect home dyes, for they are simple, strong, sure. 





Sold by all druggists, 10 cents a package, or sent by 
mail; tell if wanted for wool, silk, or cotton. They 
make all the fashionab'e colors, Our book,‘ Home 
Dyeing,” and 40 samples colored cloth sent for stamp. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON, & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor. 
mer pays for no tin 
purchase, 


je, and the consu 
Wlas package with every 


Paints which stain 
off. 
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It Hurts 


nothing that can be washed or. 
cleaned—Pearline. The purest 
soap is no safer—the poorest 
soap is no cheaper. It is more 
effective than the strongest— 
it is more convenient than the 
best. Pearline saves labor 
and wear in washing clothes 
or cleaning house. A few cents will let you 

try it; common sense will make you use it. 






Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
eware ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
_ You an imitation, be honest—send it back, 283 JAMES PYLE, New York, 
MACEE’S 
When you ask your gro- EMU LSION 
3 


cer for Java, he does not 
. is used by 
8 you erie and say POE Sole 
is “just as good, 
When you ask yotr drug- PHYSICIANS 
gist for Scott's Emulsion of |' their practice, 
; Fay ; and many 
cod-liver oil, if he is honest, 
SAY, 


he will not try to sell you 
it 
IS THE BEST 


something “just as good,” 
in the market. 


Why do you want it? The 

answer is in a book on CaRE- 

FUL LIVING; Ask your druggist for it, and take 
ONLY that labeled 

yore Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, MAGEE EMULSION CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver Fa 
oil—all everywhere do, §. f 





we send it free. 
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The garden of hardy flowers |s more artis- 
tie, more satisfactory, and less expensive, 
than gardens mace with tender bedding plant« 
which must be replanted annually. Our book 


“A FEW FLOWERS WORTHY 
OF GENERAL CULTURE,” 


tells how to make them, and contains many fine 
puotratons.. THE N are EDITION 
NTS, which a is Goeuee from PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


the first order. 
| SAMPLE VIAL FREE. | 


is sent with the book. “Tt ves oo of all the st 
E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


lants the world over. e offer a large stock of 
CONSUMPTION 


ardy plants —~hetedensrens, Ataleas, 
and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 


fine trees and shrubs, Tuberous gonias, 
vented by the use of Winchester’s 
HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIMEANO SODA 











A PERFECT 
LIQUID DENTIFRICE. 


Harmless as Pure Water. 
Fragrant as the Sweetest Flowers. 





° 








and many rare and valuable plants. 
B. A. ELLIOTT Co., 
Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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iS RE ROPE § 
sa a anit atl tai Itiea Pure Solution and will not dis- 
Ig =< << arrange the most delicate stomach. 
S ” Wat e*et os Send for Circular. Price x .00 per bottle. 
z (a Bwtetete SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
ard << >< PREPARED* ONLY BY 
Re es PO WINCHESTER & CO. Chémists 
ee, oo, “7 s ’, 162 William 8t., Ne Y. 
LS ie” See Pe 
“etete, “o'.< 
> _@,?. 2 
. eee ce AND 
Go . aee By Mail, postpaid 
send , beautifu strated and 
To LUBURG'S FACTORIES | wes sxe nescst) 4 semanas nszeie 
Behine iages, Adj © Chairs, lova- Stan avy 





by Prolgkt and Express. logue Free. Address 
JOS. H. BLACK, SON & CO. 
Village Nurseries, Hig htstown, N.J. 














have been obtained by sowing the 
HENDERSON LAWN GRASS SEED. 


* irely our 





Rg Eee, ar by exgeep er Crelghit, Buiger paging anya, 


(free 
00 
y ORDER FROM THIs ADVERTE 
A vided you will Sate we 


















WORTH REPEATING. 


THE SPIRIT OF MELODY. 


[By James Clerk Maxwell.) 





Alone on a hillside of heather 

I lay with dark thoughts in my mind, 
In the midst of the beautiful weather 

I was deaf, I was dumb, I was blind, 
I knew not the glories around me, 

I counted the world as it seems, 
Till a spirit of melody found me, 

And taught me in visions and dreams 


For the sound of a chorus of voices 
Came gathering up from below, 
And I heard how all nature rejoices, 
And moves with a musical flow. 
Oh, strange! we are lost in delusions, 
Our ways and our doings are wrong, 
We are drowning in wilfal confusion 
The note of that wonderful song. 


But, listen, what harmony holy 
Is mingling its notes with our own! 
The discord is vanishing slowly, 
And melts in that dominant tone. 
And they that have heard it can never 
Return to confusion again, ' 
Their voices are guusic forever, 
And j@n in the mystical strain, 


No mortal can utter the beauty 
That dwells in the song that they sing; 
They move in the pathway of duty, 
They follow the steps of their king. 
I would barter the world and its glory 
That vision of joy to prolong, 
Or to hear and remember the story 
That lies in the heart of their song, 





TWO ASPECTS OF NATURE. 


|The Rey. George Rawlinson, in * Living Papers.’’] 


The world without us has two aspects. 
To ‘the natural philosopher it is a vast 
and complex machine,—a machine so in- 
tricate and complicated, so infinitely ex- 
ceeding in complexity anything that the 
skill and energy of man have ever cre- 
ated, that he hesitates about giving it the 
name, fearing to lower its character and 
dwarf its immensity by a term so common, 
so petty, so applicable to things of little 
worth. Yet still he feels that the word, 
though inadequate, is not incorrect. A 
machine is a system of matter contrived 


und put together for the production of _ 


some foreseea result, or results; andena- 
ture, or the world without us, whatever 
else it may be, is certainly this. It is 
material; it is one, for all its parts act 
one upon another; itis put together and 
arranged in such a way as best fits it for 
the home of such a being as man, as most 
conduces to man’s support, sustentation, 
advantage, general good, as leads on by de- 
grees to his full physical and mental de- 
velopment. And there is every reason to 
believe that these results were foreseen. At 
any rate, the wisest and deepest thinkers, 
from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates, 
—maywe notsay from the time of Davidand 
Solomon ?—have been convinced that they 
were foreseen and intended; and this con- 
viction, or rather the expression of it, has 
constituted the “ Argument from Design,” 
at which Anaxagoras’ glanced when he 
said that ‘‘all things sprang from intelli- 
gence,” on which Socrates constantly in- 
sisted, which Cicero dwelt upon in his 
treatise, De Natura Deorum, and which 
Paley expanded into a volume. What- 
ever difficulties may be raised by ma- 
terialists or agnostics, the “Argument 
from Design” for the existence, power, 
wisdom, and benevolence of God must 
always hold a place, and a most important 
place, among those whereby the great 
fundamental truth of all religions is rea- 
sonably established and defended, 

The other aspect of the world without 
us is that in which it presents itself to the 
poet, the Hwee: the lover of natural 
scenery. Fixing his eye on the external 
surface of things, he sees in the world the 
most marvelous and glorious of all possi- 
ble pictures,—a shifting representation of 
objects infinitely varied, in almost all of 
which there is beauty, and in many the 
most entrancing loveliness. Nature is so 
arranged, that while it supports our bodily 
powers and sustains our mental forces, 
“ feeds us, clothes us, gives us breath and 
motion, the use ef our organs, and all the 
means of life,” it also stirs our feelings, 
impresses us with’ sentiments of a pure 
and elevated kind,—wonder, awe, delight, 
hushed rapture, soft sadness, tender melan- 
choly. The machine, instead of being, as 
machines generally are, an unsightly ob- 
ject, is the very opposite. All around us 
and about us, from the first moment of our 
conscious existence to that in which we 
draw our last breath, are presented to our 
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senses, and especially to our sense of sight, 
objects calculated to please and delight. 
All this is at least as much the 
work of intelligence and contrivance as 
the adaptation of nature to our physical 
wants and needs, and as capable of being 
made an argument for the existence of a 
wise Creator, who intended to produce 
certain effects upom his creatures by the 
outside, and, so to speak, pictorial aspect 
of nature, no less than by the marvels of 
its internal structure and mechanism. And 
the argument from this set of phenomena 
has a certain advantage over the other, in 
that it puts before us the Author of Nature 
in a less mechanical light, showing him to 
us less as a workman than as an artist, 
revealing to us glimpses of his moral na- 
ture, his awfulness, his mysteriousness, his 
grapdeur, his majesty, and at the same 
time of his tender love and care for man. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top ” and 
‘¢ pearl glass’ lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them cogts-a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sell them at 
the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 











‘And what will become of | 


his chimney trade if his chim- 
neys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use. 

Have a talk with him. 


Pittsburg. Guo. A. MacBEeTu & Co. 


Attractive and non- 
W ALL goeontanl, Factory prices, 

Cnormous assortment of 
styles. Goodssent toany part of the United States, 
A very large line of samples sent for Se. postage. 
Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold tg ~y 5c. to 
15e. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. to 2c. 
Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 

The Providence Wall Paper House, 


“Weems, . PAPER 
Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly dest, 
no matter where you famy Re a 
BY ous epeema the U 8. ee ings cur share to vos. 
AL. DIAMENT & CO ist Maerker se Phila. Pa 


























CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


BAXTER C. SWAN 








CHURCH, HALL 4x> LODGE 
FU RNITURE 


GREAT VARIETY. 


meee 


Church, Lodge, 
£, Parlor, 


ry 










4 Co. 
26 Bromfield St., 
— w= Boston, Mass. 
FLACS AND BANNERS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND ALL OTHER USES, 
SISCO BROS., Raltimore, Md. 
Bend for illustrated catalogue. 
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We CutDown _ 





Gold Dust. 
. “Washing Powder 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 
Has Done It. BETTER done by Gold Dust Washing Pov: 
der than with ANY Soap or other 


Washing Powder, and at less than One Half the Cost. 
Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N.Y. 








"IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODs, 
FANCY COODS, ETC. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


aie 





We beg to inform our Patrons that we have now on 
exhibition the finest line of SPRINC AND SUMMER 
MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient 
for you to do so, send for our Hlustrated Catalogue, 
and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you both in quality and price. 


t[@ PAID PARCELS DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 








ANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
«c, MART & CO., 183 N, 34 Phila., Pa. 
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McSHANE BELL 1 FOUNDRY, BAL 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI. O., U. 8. A. 
SELL G. PEA fs anv on Me 


paper. 
m STA, ban 145 Sao a) 
























Covered by six nal patents. 
PAN LED The best torenurches balis.and 


METAL Send for to 
CEILINCS ~ souruner £'co., 





H. O'NEILL & 60., eth ave., n.y. 


_ “TIPS” ON GLOVES. % 3% 


The finger tips will outwear the 
gloves. That isa plain statement 
about the Kayser Patent Finger 
Tipped Silk Glove. A guaran- 
tee ticket is given with every pair 
sold, that if the gloves do out- 
wear the tips, you can get a new 
pair free. + + + + 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutivs Kayser, 
New York,.and he will see that you get them. 






China and Japan Silks. 


These very useful and beautiful fabrics 
we show in varied forms. 

Black and Plain Colors, Woven Figures 
in Black, White, and all the modern tints; 
Woven Figured Grounds with Floral and 
Foliage Designs, in the natural colors of 
flowers; Black and Dark Grounds with 
Chameleon (changeable) Figures; Change- 
able Twilled Grounds with Rongeant 
(white) Figures, etc. 


IN OUR BASEMENT 


There is always a well-provided stock, from 
45 cents per yard in the plain colors, to 85 
cents per yard in the Fancy Styles. 

Washable Silks, Surahs, Skirting Silks, 
etc., will also be found in this department. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


Minnfloudypeba 


Let all ladies see the _& 
. Rounded Rib on Holding fg 
Edges, the Warren's orig- | 
inal identifying feature 
to prevent stocking cut- \f 
ting. No other hose 








supporter can help cut- 


ting the stocking. The 
Warren, for sale : 
everywhere. 

George Frost 4 

Co., makers, *” 
Boston, Mass. 


The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 
The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable. 
The toes are not distorted as 


by the old style stocking, and 

the big toe, having room enough, stays inside. 
Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 

Men’s: 4 pairs of medium cotton; 8 pairs fine cot 

ton ; 2 pairs soft Lisle, merino or worsted, $1.00 

Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 

Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s. 

Illustrated Booklet on application. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


= by return mail, fall de- 
scriptive circulars of ° 
OODY'’s and MOODY'S IMPROVED . 
AI UTTING 


SYSTEMS OF DRESS OC ° 
Revised ry date, These, only, are the 

nuing TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 

py rhted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to Satand make any germans, 
inany le, toany measure, for ladies, 
=f K- aren. 2 guasee- 
teed Ww ou ng on. 
Sivas MOODY & 00. CLNCINRA TH. O. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 
Forsale at 927 Broadway, New York ; 145 Tremont St. 
Boston ; 109 State Bt., Chicago. Send for price Mat. 


CORSET 

Good Sense SORSE3 
FIT ALL AGES. INFANTS TO ADULTS. 

Are made of the best material and workmanship. 


FOR BEST 


.. DRESS STAY, 


See large advertisement of YrsiLantTi Dress Stay 
M’r'o Uo., Ypsilanti, Mich., in next week’s issue. 


“MARTY” FRENCH RAT TRAP 


= catches from ten to 
thirty rats in one 
night; one man re- 
ports siz hundred In 
eighteen days; anoth- 
er eighty in twenty- 
four bours. Bewareof 
imitations, get the genuine “ Marty’’ trap,see that my 
name is on each trap before buying. Family size, §:; 
hotel or store size, ¢1. Sent to any address, prepaid, 
on rece'pt of price. A PAINE, 106 Beek- 
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Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE oN 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL 
OF AXD GET 
HE GENUINE 
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EVERY 
HOUSEKEEPER 


is fastidious about 
her Roast Beef. It 
must be tender, 
juicy, and sweet. 
QUITE RIGHT! 


Few ladies realize that there are as 














PREMIUMS FOR VERSES. 


K 











of Ivory Soap have been sent us by those who 
recognize its merits, we have concluded to offer 
twelve premiums for contributions from the many who 
have used the “Ivory” and know its valife, 



































The premiums to be as follows : many grades of quality in Hams as 
First, $300.00 Seventh, $150.00 in Beef, Do not you wish THE 
Second, 275.00 Eighth, -125.00 - | BEST for your table? Insist that 
Third, 250.00 Ninth, 100.00 your grocer shall supply you with the 
Fourth, 225.00 Tenth, 75.00 


Se ee en eet Fifth, 200.00 Eleventh, 50.00 aé ' r nm S 7 
Sixth 175.00 Twelfth, 25.00 
SAPOLIO ‘ 


instead of other means for scouring. : 8 ¥ 
The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. CONDITIONS: " 

Many people travel them because they have not tried the 

better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 


away from old fashioned. methods and adopt the labor- The verses must not contain more than twenty-four 
saving and strength-spa:ing inventifls of modern times. 


Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using acakeot | lines nor less than twelve lines; the lines must not average H 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. eva No. gt, 7 é a Mm S aco n 
=| more than eight words each. 








E 
™ Three competent persons will act as judges. That would be QUITE RIGHT 
se Write the verses on one sheet of paper and your rut |e. : 
Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. Many dealers will give you goods 
Explanations of its make-up do not sutisfy. NAME and FULL ADDRESS upon another. that cost Gitlin a little lee. if you will 
. 


fer oor olvoulan tall reasonableman. Send ¥ 
for our circular, telling how you can get it. It is to be understood that we are to have the privilege take them. We insist that consumers 


Chester Suspender Co.,20 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass. . ; : pie : 
' 45 cold in’88 of keeping any verses not quite good enough to entitle the [are perfectly willing to pay the trif 
2,288 sold in'89 writer to a premium upon payment of ten ($10.00) dollars. _| ling ‘difference for ours, since we give 
M them their money’s worth. in quality 
All verses to be received by us not later than July 1st, 1892. 
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every time, 


















60. "000 wit be sola ng Payment of premnems will be made as promptly after that That is 
Steel Windmill and Steel date as possible. Address, QUITE 

torr Saterponne THE PROCTER & GAMBLE co. |, ONT 

Seas @ follow, CINCINNATI. 

ona re ‘take the country.” dieetecilp lied te 





== -*i Free Excursions to Chicago Tee 


onanae Co, tn the éh year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmiie io 8 all other 
makers comb How we came 


-- + + Wheel, the 

Bd Bisel Fined Tower, the Steel Tilting 
Ist, Wee commmeeced in « field in 
gs" which ad been no tm 


Tes mont or 96 years, ane ta =i 
fies 


e fe Over all railroads for the next 30 days, from Apriil. The object of this is to give all readers of this 
. paper a chance to see the wonderful temperance town of HAARWEY. From your homes, you can 
sEN .W. BROWN & CO. 


form but a small idea of Chicago, the 
tH World’s Fair Build- ings, and the mil- coreascuTie, 103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 
lions of dollars being invested in manu- |, 
Ae “ g | facturing enterprises * atHarvey. Therefore coo D + E cm 
wat we offer to pay your actual railroad fare LADiI E 


to Chicago and return, to the amount of not exceeding 2% per cent of the amount of lots you purchase 
NE of us while here, Illustrated plats and circulars free to all, Coffees and Bakin 
\ Are you aware of what is going on at this wonderful town? Few realize it, even after all the adver- Gol ae Ban = ean eee boasts 








pre phen eebndem fo ambi 


reatest SMe Now'syoartime 
to get orders for our celebrated 




















tifle — = fre 


Rose China 
Sante was eats bys ced tising we have done, until when they come and see that millions are being invested at HARVEY Bot, Dinner vt, Gold Band 


























’ , astor, or 
mechanical engineer, in which they say : ‘‘ Why don’t you talk louder about the town?” We want every reader of this paper to visit oilet Bet, ye Tass Castor, 
bster’s Dicti rticelas ad ress 
ever tne oe fl HARVEY during the month of April. If you will come direct to our office, we will furnish you with Wee HE G) mEaY as RICAN TEA CO. 
ofe ( an escort and free transportation from our office. per Soma J 
5 * H 
; M. M. Brown’s Addition to Harvey et. H 
Lies two blocks south of the present factory sites, just far enough to be out of the smoke and noise, agé BY of REATEST INVENTION | 
$§ is intersected by Park Avenue. the main business street of Harvey, and is thickly settled with home- | EVERY FAMILY ¥, Sout | HAVE IT i 
owners, who have purchased here because the lots were cheaper and better than’ any others for the SS, Powotrcp ayo PUT Som rty- no TIN CAND 
= money. The lots are nearly all sewered, having sidewalks, graded streets, trees, a water-supply, and —_ STEPHEN F. WHT AN AN SRO. ) 
policy of the Aermotor Co., thatguaraa- | ©XCellent drainage. The lots are practically all on a level, and are all the same price except corners % % eB By abe hy TE 
tees its goods satisfac yoy nde | and on the business street. The whole Addition is about two blocks square, witli a main street in the 
y poorest te cold for. center, so that any of the lots are central. F you wish to advertise anythin i ¢ ony 
“92 we furnish the erfect bear! ever 
oe Hy phe yi - exhaustive on I time write to GEO. Snow. ele 


THE PRICES OF OUR LOTS ARE $450, AND BUSINESS LOTS $650, $35 CASH, $12 | Spruce St., New York. 


& vision of the Aermotor and T PER MONTH, 6 PER CENT. 5 PER CENT OFF FOR CASH. 


rast etover you oe r,t Eke Tower Bteel Titeing 





VERY one in need of information on the me | 


fever) I refer to the Atlas National Bank, Chicago, or any citizen in Harvey. I will post free, on applica- a of ye wee yt os 8 aS 
t tion, a map of the city of Chicago and its suburbs, showing location of Harvey, World’s Fair, etc. ; also Maited. pos + id, a reculot of ‘price. Contains A 


ta 
pam a map of Harvey and its additions, with a photographic view of all the principal factories and build- aa ita ea from the American powapages DS 
lousy fltustrated ings. Ifyou cannot come we will select the best unsold lot for you, when your remittance is received. | tne circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
_ every concet ho Bare of wi Please remit as early as possible, as we have only a few lots left. Write for acut and description of ay ey oo — a ned } - aoemy F WELL 
a sad works te AB ERMOTOR < 1 “Ll eames the mammoth World’s Fair Hotel about to be constructed at Harvey, about twenty minutes from the | anvERTISING BUREAU iT) Spruce &t., N. ¥. 


World’s Fair grounds. You may sell your lot any time after the first payment is made, and keep the 

























The correct writing-papers for | Profit. We pay $25 per lot to agents. It will pay you to interest your friends. pen wegy | wee ! 
society, foreign, and every-day Perfect Letter Copyi ng Books 
correspondence, are READ WHAT DISINTERESTED PARTIES SAY: Are known and used all aroun ss ia. No os 
BOSTON LINEN The Rev. C. H. St. Joun, the evangelist, and récent delegate to Europe to the International Convention © Leiter size, tse: 30. gi mats pring: SS eal tof price: 

and »N BOND, werun. | 5v"44 Workers: “I purchased @ lot in M. M. Brown's Addition to Harvey severa! months ago, an vah Bushnell, 47 S. 4th St., la., Pa. 
jor én . vensonable tn have friends who have also made purchases there, and we are pleased with our investment. 
ES de deeeathoe “know M. M. Brown well by reputation, and I believe persons at a distance are perfectly safe in cw Books for Sunday-school Libraries. 
them, send u address, and | remitting payments on lots to him; and I believe that any lot in ddition "Toe a good investment. Our “American Reformers” Series, 
we will forward you our complete H, Sr. Joun.” Wendell Phillips, Horace Greeley, Lincoln, Garrison, 
— free Our lots will soon be gone, and prices advanced May 1. Howe, Dodge, etc. 12 neat vols. "Moth, Bend for cir. 
AMUEL WARD CO. ’ Remit by postal order, express, registered letter, or draft. cular, Funk and/Wagnalle Co., Astor P1., N.Y. 








49 & 61 Franklin Street, Bost oa 
ota tot = wey ay bts way prin Ne a | meneewe of this paper. ponte Sapoosemaey> te Maavey BOOK pits tafant Ga <1 CARD 
nv t t t t tus er to the rt 
DO YouR OwN | 2" press...... 83 igate ion and our ness integrity, now permit u re nem in vertise- “ 
Free, A bany, N.Y. 











ment. 

















Circular press, $8 Papers 
PRINTING. Small newspaper Free. Address, DE. OE Niver Pub.Cc, Al 
press.........$44 Ny M BROWN CANCELLED POSTAGE STAMPS, 
Typesetting easy ; printed rules. Send e s s 5 I will buy any quantity of cancelled postage stamps 








2 stamps for catalogue of aVaoe type, for cash. High prices paid for old stamps used from 


7 1008 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. Bea ee a 


le man, 299 Pearl Street, New York. 
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i 
The Sunday School Times intends te admit on) a that are trustw ld, re Ess eee ST ee inserted, 
. publisher will refund te any money that they ° 











